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| MR. BULL AT HOME IN THE MIDDLE 
| AGES. 


We all know what delightful times the 
medieval times were. We all know, on un- 
| deniable authority (if we would only believe 
it and act accordingly) that to restore the 
| medieval times is the only hopeful and 

thoroughly sensible thing left us to do in 
| these degenerate days. Let us be middle- 
| aged or perish ! 
| Wewill present the reader with a sketch 
| of Mr. Bull at Home, after the manner of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Bull’s home shall be a 
medizval home; but our sketch of it shall 
| not be, after the manner of the middle ages, 
false in drawing and extravagant in colour. 
| We will sketch correctly ; coming fresh from 
the instruction of an able master, Mr. Hudson 
Turner, who has lately published an elaborate 
work on the “ Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages.” 

To begin with house-building. The Romans 
in Britain scattered a few villas here and 
there among our woods; but the Romans 
| were very far from British in their habits. 
They were accustomed to the warm sky of 
the south; but, for all that, they were John 
Bullish, too, in one respect: what it was 
the custom to do, they thought could not 
| be wrong. They built houses in Italy, of 
| which the grand apartment had no roof, 


|| and had a rain-cistern in the middle of the 


floor: with little bed-rooms, very much like 
penitentiary cells, leading out of it. The grand 
apartment was the sitting-room, and study, 
and dining-room, and also kitchen: to do the 
Roman justice, however, we must add a bath 
to this ground-plan of his family mansion. 
It is very doubtful whether the Romans in 
Britain often allowed it to occur to them, that 
in our climate a parlour without a roof is open 
to wind, rain, fog, and other inconveniences. 
Sometimes, no doubt, a spirited proprietor 
roofed himself in ; but we can imagine more 
than a few Romans of the true hereditary 
breed who scorned to let effeminacy lead them 
to the breach of a time-honoured custom. 
Roof or no roof to his hall—atriwm he called 
it—the ground-plan of a Roman’s house re- 
mained the same, and it was always very solid 
in its structure. The remains of Roman towns 
and houses greatly edified the Saxons, whose 


taste ran for a less solid kind of house pro- 
perty. The Romans having made roads over 
the country, conveyed stone from distant 
quarries, to give strength to the massive 
buildings, which the Saxons called empha- 
tically works, and honoured with their 
verbal admiration by such names as the 
Ald-wark in York, and the South-wark in 
London. 

The Romans gradually went, the Saxons 
gradually came ; and where the Saxon chief- 
tain found a Roman house vacant, he would 
not object to become its tenant. Why should 
he? He had been accustomed, in his home 
by the Baltic, to a two-roomed establishment, 
of which one was the cooking, feasting, and 
promiscuous sleeping room ; the other was the 
private council chamber, and the place in 
which he and his chief retainers were littered 
down at night, in a more select and exclusive 
manner. The old Roman house still left him 
a feasting-hall, and gave him increased private 
accommodation. The family mansion of a 
Saxon thane was built of the same wood that 
overspread the country, and was thatched 
with reeds or straw, and roofed with wooden 
shingles. It was the usual two-roomed “com- 
pact residence ;” there was the hall, with a 
fire lighted in the centre, and a hole in the 
roof above to let the smoke out—that is to 
say, when the owner had a spice of foppery 
about him: generally, the smoke found its 
way out as it pleased. It was wood smoke, 
of course. 

Wood, and mud, and thatch, therefore, were 
the building materials of our forefathers, the 
Saxons; their chiefs may have added a few 
daubs of paint, by way of ornament, or a little 
gilding, and a few pinnacles. Moreover, in 
the latter centuries of Saxon dominion, stone 
buildings were raised, undoubtedly. Church- 
men, and traders out of England, saw the 
world, and brought some wisdom home with 
them. ‘The clergy cried for “ churches in the 
Roman manner,” and, being spoiled children, 
of course got them. Mansions, however, in 
the Roman manner, did not include chimneys. 
In 1368, a Prince of Padua visiting Rome, 
took with him masons, who built a chimney 
in the inn at which he stopped, “ because,” 
says Muratori, “in the city of Rome they 
did not then use chimneys; and all lighted 
the fire in the middle of the house, on 
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the floor.” Chimneys, probably, were un- | 
derstood in principle, centuries before custom 
gave way, and permitted them to be intro- 
duced into common practice. For Saxon 
fortresses, they probably were not worth | 
much: the fortresses of England in. those | 
times were supplied by Nature—fens and 
forests. Alfred retired for protection to 
the woods and marshes of Somersetshire ; 
and the last stand of the Saxons against 
the Normans was made among the fens of 
Ely. 

The Normans, prevailing, introduced their 
style of house, in which the accommodation 
still consisted of a great hall and a single 
bed-chamber. They used more stone, and | 
paid more attention to the Roman manner, | 
than the Saxons had done. Still, however, 
wood and mud clay were employed by the 
vast majority of house-builders ; still, the 
carpenter might answer, as he answered in 
the colloquy of Aélfric, “that he made houses 
—and bowls.” To the end of the middle 
ages, the great bulk of the house property in | 
England was of this character. We talk 
glibly, in these present times, of the slight 
manner in which houses are run up in London. | 
In the most flourishing period of these dear | 
Middle Ages, it was the duty of a London} 
alderman to be provided with a hook and| 
chain, that he might be ready to pull down any | 
nouse that sinned against existing regulations. | 

Travelling over the twelfth century, and a 
step farther, over the days of Coeur de Lion 


| 


> 


and John, and Magna Charta, we do not find | 


that there was much improvement in the 
houses of the people. Let us see what sort 
of house the king inhabited. It will help us 
to test the amount of comfort enjoyed by 
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in such a place. There was a clay floor, a 
window with a wooden shutter that let in 
the wind through all its chinks (an extra 
charge was made to his Majesty, at Kenning- 
ton, “for making the windows shut better 
than usual”), and there was a clumsy lath- 
and-plaster cone projecting from one wall to 
serve the purpose of a chimney. To complete 
the picture of the royal cabinet at this period, 
we may as well put in the furniture. There 
were sometimes hangings on the wall. There 
wasa bed; that is to say, there was a bench 
fixed in the ground, upon which were placed a 
mattress and bolster of rich stuff; so that his 
Majesty’s sleeping accommodation may be 
likened, very fairly, to that sort of bed which 
is, now and then, in our own day improvised 
by housewives for a supernumerary male 
guest on the sofa, In addition to this bed, the 
King’s chamber contained also a chair, with 
its legs rammed into the ground—a moveable 


}chair being a special luxury, occasionally 


ordered, Nothing else was contained in the 
King’s apartment except his box, in which he 
kept his clothes, This bedroom for a single 
gentleman had to be shared by the Queen; 
and it was not only a bedroom by night, but it 
was a parlour by day, when their Majesties had 
a desire for privacy, or when any state business 
of a private nature had to be transacted. In 
1287, Edward the First and Queen Elea- 
nor were sitting on their bed-side, attended 
by the ladies of the court, when they narrowly 


| escaped death by lightning. 


The solar, generally, was the only portion of 
the building not on the ground-floor ; having 
been originally elevated probably out of a 
desire, on some King’s part, to escape ague 
and rheumatism. It was reached by stairs 


Mr. Bull. |from the hall, or, perhaps oftener, by an 

The King’s houses at Kennington, Wood-| external staircase; in which last case his 
stock, Portsmouth, and Southampton, were all | Majesty had to go out of doors to climb 
built after one fashion, There was the great|into his cockloft. These external stair- 
hall, with a high-pitched roof and a very|cases frequently were covered. ‘Two other 
muddy floor littered with rushes. The house!|little chambers, a larder and a sewery, 
had a door large enough for wagons to pass| opened by doors into the great hall. In the 
through, and window-holes unglazed, with|sewery were kept household stores, and 
badly-fitting wooden shutters ; these windows |so forth. What a larder is, we know. But 
being placed high, that the wind rushing/in the great days of feasting, was there not 
through them might be kept as near the!a kitchen? Why, sometimes there was a 
ceiling as possible. The walls were white-!door which led from a temporary shed or 
washed, and the great hall, altogether, very lean to, on the outer wall; or there were 
much resembled a large barn. Where the hall two or three wooden enclosures, without 
was too broad for a roof to cover it, in a single| roofs in the court-yard; or, quite as fre- 
span, pillars were raised of wood or stone ;| quently, the cooking took place in the court- 
so halls, sometimes, were divided into three| yard in the open air. There were two 
aisles, like a church. Out of the hall, a door| courts, with pigs and fowls in one of them; 
at one end led into a small stone chamber|and a fence or wall outside all, with a moat. 
on the same floor—the cellar. At any rate | Posts and chains were often fixed round 
(say you) they kept a cellar. Ves, and they| the hall porch to keep out cattle. We must 
put into it a terrible quantity of vin ordinaire,|add the idea of a separate shed, used as a 
supplied by the wine-merchants of Bourdeaux. | chapel. 





Over the stone cellar, was built a wooden 
chamber, also small, which was called the 
“solar.” This was the royal sanctum, the loft 
in which his Majesty reposed. A British 
ousemaid of this age would refuse to sleep 


Mises 


So lived the King, and so lived English 
Gentlemen, in the days of Magna Charta. 
Some houses, however, were at that time 
raised ; being the habitable part, all placed 
on the second story, and approached by a stair- 
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case, generally external. The hall furniture 
was very simple, consisting of a long table, 


sometimes of boards laid upon tressels, with | 
the legs rammed well into the ground, and | 


forms fixed into the ground in the 
manner—now and then having backs. The 
floor was covered with dry rushes in 
the winter, and with green fodder in the 
summer. The lower part of the hall, below 
the dais, sloppy enough, was often called 
“the Marsh.” In this hall, guests and 
domestics of both sexes slept upon the forms, 
or upon the fodder. And for centuries the 
practice continued after the itinerant min- 
strels and romancers had well stocked them- 
selves with ribald tales, based on the results 
of this arrangement. ' 

In towns, the desire which men had to 
reside within the protection of their walls, 
made space valuable, and led to the frequent 
erection of second stories. The houses were 
here and there of stone, but, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, of wood and mud clay, thatched, 
perhaps plastered —certainly whitewashed, 
both inside and out. It was considered “ only 
proper,” as a precaution against fire, “that 
before every house there should be a tub full 
of water.” 

We are now in the good time of the 
Edwards ; to which Harrison, the author of a 
“Description of Brittaine,” written in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, looked back with much re- 
gret as the real good old times of Ais time. 
At the time of the coronation of Edward 
the First, there were two halls in West- 
minster, a greater and a less. But, further- 


same 
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more, on that occasion, all the vacant ground 
within the enclosure of the palace at West- 
minster was entirely covered with buildings. 
Several halls were raised on the south side 
of the old palace, in which “ tables, firmly 
fixed in the ground, were set up, whereon the 
magnates, and princes, and nobles were to be 
feasted on the day of the coronation, and 
during fifteen days thereafter.” All poor 
and rich, who came to the solemnity, were 
to. be welcome to the feast. “And. innu- 
merable kitchens, also, were built within 
the said enclosure, for the preparation of 
viands against the same solemnity. And 
lest those kitchens should not be sufli- 
cient, there were numberless leaden caldrons 
placed outside them, for the cooking of meats. 
And it is to be remembered, that the great 
kitchen, in which fowls and other things 
were to be cooked, was wholly uncovered at 
the top, so that all manner of smoke might 
escape. No one can describe the other uten- 
sils necessary for the sustentation of so great 
a court: no one can tell the number of 
barrels of wine which were prepared for 
it.” Yes, certainly, the antiquary can. 
There were three hundred barrels of vin 
ordinaire, of which, one hundred and six- 
teen were emptied on the coronation day. 
They cost six hundred and _ forty-three 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and fourpence ; which 
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sum you must multiply by fifteen to bring it 
to the value of money at the present day. 
A shilling in the days of the Edwards cor- 
responds to fifteen shillings in the days of 
Victoria. 

The kitchens, as we have said, were merely 
sheds. In the seventeenth year of Henry the 
Third, the royal kitchens at Oxford were 
blown down by a strong wind. A large shed, 
to contain wood for the kitchen fires and for 
any other fire that might be made, was, of 
course, necessary. The Londoners, at first, 
living in little whitewashed boxes, made a 
strong objection to the use of sea-coal, on 
account of its being impossible to keep their 
walls white in the smoke it made. 

To the King’s houses there were now at- 
tached “wardrobes :” a set of windy lofts or 
store-rooms, in which were kept the heavy 
cloths and stuffs for the apparel of the house- 
hold. Here, the king’s tailors worked. The 
court attendants being all clothed at the King’s 
expense, he was a wholesale purchaser of 
draper’s goods; and, at that period, such 
quantities as he required of fur and cloth 
could be had only at the great periodical 
fairs. Hence the necessity of wardrobes, in 
which also were stored, by-the-by, almonds, 
sugar, spice, and all things nice which came 
under the title of stomatica. 

In the year 1245, the predecessor of 
Edward the First had only one glass cup, 
which Guy de Roussillon had given to him. 
He sent it to Edward of Westminster, 
a famous goldsmith in his day, with orders 
to take off the glass foot and to mount it 
on a foot of silver gilt; to make a handle 
to it answering to the foot; to surround it 
with silver-gilt hoops; and, having done this 
with all haste, to present it in his name to the 
Queen. Glass was first applied to windows 
in the churches and the monasteries; and 
although the Edwards and some of their chief 
nobles introduced glass into their own win- 
dows also, they did so sparingly, using it as 
so rare a luxury, that, in the best of palaces, 
there was but a glass window here and 
there, the other windows having wooden 
lattices or wooden shutters. The glass in a 
man’s windows was a portion of his personal 
estate. 

The Romans made good glass, and knew 
the use of it in windows. Brittle as glass is, 
it stood firm under the blows that crushed the 
Roman empire ; and, from the beginning of 
the middle ages, the island of Murano, near 
Venice, was celebrated for its works in this 
material. In Italy, church windows were 
glazed in the seventh century. The art 
spread into France and Germany long before 
England practised it. It used to be obtained 
by us, in England, from the Flemings, in ex- 
change for wool ; some came from Normandy ; 
that being all, or chiefly, window glass ; the 
drinking-glasses were made in Venice, after 
patterns sent out by the English dealers. 


| After the age of the Edwards, in 1386, glass 
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was so scarce, that, to mend the broken win- 
dows in a chapel at Stamford, the King issued 
his writ to one Nicholas Hoppewell, to take 
as much glass as he could find, or might be 
needful for his purpose, from the counties of 
Norfolk, Northampton, Leicester, and Lin- 
coln. Yet, though scarce, glass was not very 
dear ; and, from this fact, we fairly may de- 
duce, that it was not, on the whole, much 
eared about. Even in the reign of Edward 
the First, it cost but threepence-halfpenny a 
foot, including the expense of glazing ; three- 
pence-halfpenny being, it is remembered, 
equal to about four shillings and fourpence 
of our modern currency. 

In the matter of fire-places, it must be 
observed, that marble mantel-pieces, carved or 
painted, were in use at this period. One of 
the cosey notions of King Henry the Third 
was, that a certain mantel-piece should be 
painted over with a blue-nosed personification 
of winter—an old man with contorted body, | 
by way of contrast to the comfortable| 
blaze. So Egyptian ladies had the head of a 
demon to adorn the handles of their looking- 
glasses, and to cheer their hearts by the 
suggestion of a contrast. These mantel-pieces 
did not always border flues. In many 





remains of this period no trace of a chimney is | 
perceptible, because it was a common custom 
to attach it to the wall in the form of a light- 
plastered structure,—a mere cobweb, which, 
of course, time would have dusted off. 

We have mentioned the stairs, often exter- 


nal, which led to the solar chamber. Some- 
times these stairs communicated with a trap- 
door. It was through a trap-door that Henry 
the Third descended from his chamber to his 
chapel at Clarendon; so the said chamber 
had another quality pertaining to a cock- 
loft. In Rochester Castle the chapel of the 
same King was above the chamber, and his 
Majesty ordered the construction of an outer 
stair, because he had been worried by the 
number of people passing up to chapel 
through his bed-room. 

Deal wainscoting painted, especially painted 
green, and starred with gold or decorated 
with pictures, began now to be adopted by 
the high and mighty. It was probably not 
carried higher than five or six feet. Hang- 
ings were not generally applied to private 
rooms, though they were used abundantly in 
churches on a festival ; also, the outsides of 
houses in towns were covered with drapery on 
great occasions, so that the streets were on 
each side thoroughly be-curtained. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, the first 
attempts were made at underground drainage. 
The refuse and dirty water from the royal 
kitchens had long been carried through the 
great hall at Westminster; but the foul 
odours were said seriously to affect the people’s 
health. An under-ground drain was devised, 
therefore, to carry the offensive matter to the 
Thames. 

Furniture, at this more advanced period, still 
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had to be made for its owner on the premises. 
In 1249, Henry the Third sent a writ to one of 
his bailiffs, authorising him to obtain by gift 
or purchase a great beech tree for the pur- 
pose of making tables for the royal kitchens, 
It was to be sent by water to London imme- 
diately. There were fixed tables and forms 
in the great hall ; the royal seat, sometimes of 
stone, being elaborately carved and painted. 
In the private chamber, forms and chairs were 
fastened round the wall; so the King and 
Queen and their attendants must have made 
rather a stiff party when they sat together. 
There were some moveable chairs; the 
Coronation chair, in Westminster Abbey, 
being one of them. Eleanor of Castile intro- 
duced, for her own use, carpets—to the 
scandal of the Londoners. Carpets, how- 
ever, as church furniture, had long been 
known. Eleanor’s fashion was not fol- 
lowed, even by Kings, until the succeeding 
century. The private chamber, when large, 
was sometimes divided into boxes by thin 
partitions, which kept the royal person more 
secluded. The bed of the King was a clumsy 
sofa, to which by this time a canopy had 
come to be added. The King’s mattresses, 
bolsters, and pillows were covered with silk 
or velvet. Sheets and counterpanes were 
used even by men quite in the middle class, 
and the royal outlay for table-linen leads one 
to suppose that at the royal feasts clean 
table-cloths were spread even before the poor. 
Upon the cloth, the mighty salt-cellar was the 
chief table ornament ; the King feasted from 
silver; but the people ate and drank from 
wooden bowls and platters. Gourds, horns, 
and cocoa-nut shells were also put in valuable 
settings, and employed as cups. 

People ate with their fingers, or used spoons, 
The cook is often represented, in the pictures 
of the period, bringing his meat upon the spit, 
and offering it in that way to each guest, who 
cuts off with his knife, and removes with his 
fingers, what he wants, and suffers the cook 
then to pass on, and present the spit to his 
neighbour. Among very great people these 
spits were usually made of silver. Forks were 
scorned by Mr. Bull, long after this period, 
when they were known in England. It was 
a mark of good breeding to keep the hand as 
little greasy as possible. It is recorded of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from 
1458 to 1490, that he was very accomplished 
in this respect. His contemporary biographer 
says that at that time, in Hungary, forks were 
not used at table, as they were in many parts 
of Italy ; but that at meals each person laid 
hold of the meat with his fingers, and on that 
account Hungarian fingers were always found 
to be much stained with saffron, which was 
then put into sauces and soup. The biogra- 
pher praises the King for eating without a 
fork, yet conversing at the same time, and 
never dirtying his clothes. 

Now, as to the aspect of the country. 

It is well known that every county in 
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England contained, at the time of which we 
speak, forests or woods, abounding in game, 
and not deficient in wolves—four-footed and 
two-footed. For, to these forests, fled great 
numbers of lawless men : wholurked behind the 
bushes, and had little mercy upon wayfarers. 
For better protection against such marauders, 
it was enacted in 1285, “that the highways 
leading from one market town to another 
should be widened, so that there should be no 
bushes, woods or dikes within two hundred feet 
on each side of the road; and those proprietors 
who refused to cut down harnodls abutting 
on high-roads were to be held responsible for 
all felonies that might be committed by per- 
sons lurking intheir covert.” Next to London, 
Winchester, the old Anglo-Saxon capital, 
was the chief town of England in those days. 
At Winchester there was held yearly a great 
fair ; and upon traders journeying to this fair, 
with goods, or quitting it with money, robbers 
loved to pounce. The wooded pass of Alton 
was a favourite ambush for the outlaws, so 
that a custom arose of sending five mounted 
serjeants-at-arms to keep this pass during the 
continuance of this fair of St. Giles. 

Of the districts uncovered by forest, a large 
part was occupied by fens and marshes, on 
which cranes and storks, both now extinct in 
this country, were plentiful. The roads were 
such as we should now not tolerate. There 
were no inns; monasteries were the halting 
places of the traveller ; he received there food 
and lodging gratis, and was sold provisions to 
take forward on his journey. ‘Towns were 
generally walled ; the chief towns, then, being, 
after London, Winchester, York, Lincoln, 
Boston, St. Ives, Lynn, and Stamford. Dover 
and Dunwich were both important seaports, 
and Southampton already a thriving place. 
Yarmouth was starting into life through 
the herring-fishery, and Newcastle had just 
begun to profit by its coal. But over the 
whole country there was nothing like the hive 
of people which increase of wealth and popu- 
lation now supplies for the day’s work of 
British Industry. The whole population of 
London itself was under twenty thousand. 
“In the fourteenth century, the whole num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Lincoln, who con- 
tributed to an assessment of ninths, was less 
than eight hundred.” London we have to 
| picture as a mass of little whitewashed tene- 
| ments, with an approach to pavement in the 
| narrow streets, each street appropriated to its 
| own trade. Down the centre of streets leading 
| tothe Thames, ran the town drainage into the 
| river; near the river, dwelt the merchants 
| and the adventurers on the deep sea. Beside 
| the corporation wards, the city contained 
sokes or districts under independent lords : 
| the soke lords and their tenants had a vote 
as citizens, but were exempt from city juris- 
diction. The consequence of this arrange- 
| Ment, was a city divided against itself, which 
gave comparative impunity to malefactors. 
The streets were so dangerous that the canons 
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of St. Martin-le-Grand were afraid to go 
across the road to their collegiate church, 
and so obtained leave to connect their lodg- 
ings with the church tower by a wooden 
bridge. 

The main traffic out of London was to 
Dover, and this road was worked by hack- 
ney-men, who let a horse at Southwark 
for the stage to Rochester, where it was 
exchanged for another hackney that went on 
to Canterbury, and so on. The charge was for 
each of those two stages sixteen pence ; that is 
to say, a sovereign in present money. Carts 
were also provided to transport the luggage ; 
but the roads were so bad that in some dis- 
tricts it was necessary to rest the cattle four 
days after travelling two, although the usage 
was to travel four days and rest three; 
so four days made a week to travellers. No 
cross-road could be attempted without the 
assistance of a guide. Ladies of rank went 
out occasionally in covered cars, vehicles 
richly painted and lined, but lumbering 
wagons as to their construction. King Henry 
the Third ordered a house of deal to be made, 
running on wheels ; so a King of England was 
the first of the long train of attractions who 
have since travelled in caravans. 

Trade was in keeping with the poverty and 
scanty numbers of the population. Gold- 
smiths and others merely worked in other 
men’s material. Those who kept stores sup- 
plied them from the annual fairs, and if any 
run upon the shops exhausted them, it was 
requisite to wait until the next fair came round. 
When Henry the Third wanted to take Bed- 
ford Castle, pickaxes were required, and 
ropes wherewith to pull the battering ma- 
chines. He sent a royal order to the sheriffs 
of London to supply the necessary articles ; 
they were not to be raised in London; and 
ropes and pickaxes were demanded of the 
sheriffs of Dorsetshire, and other counties: 
immense trouble being taken, throughout seve- 
ral counties, to execute an order which two 
tradesmen would now receive as a trifling 
item in the routine of their business. 

When it is remembered that the details of 
home comfort which we have given, miserable 
as they are, have been drawn from the esta- 
blishments of Kings, it will be easy to imagine 
what was the condition of the common people in 
this country during the blessed ages of romance 
and chivalry, Those wretched good old times ! 
There is hardly a glory in them that will bear 
the light. Even the Wardon pie, that phantom 
emblem of good cheer, which we troll over with 
an oily chuckle when we sing about the monks 
of old, is—what? “The Cistertian monks of 
Wardon, in Bedfordshire, produced, at some 
early but uncertain time, a baking variety of the 
pear. It bore, and still bears, the name of the 
abbey ; it figured on its armorial escutcheon, 
and supplied the contents of those Wardon 
pies so often named in old descriptions of 
feasts.” The flagon of wine and the Wardon 
pie, what have they come to? Vin ordinaire 
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in a wooden mug, and a quashy mess of 
baking pears under a pie-crust of the Middle 
Ages ! 





DOWN WHITECHAPEL WAY 


“Srr,” said Samuel Johnson to the Scotch 
gentleman—“ sir, let us take a walk down Fleet 
Street.” 
to love 
and good old doctor, I should still love 


fields—of streets generally to sylvan shades— 
of the hum of men and the rattling of wheels, 
to the chirp of the cricket or the song of the 
skylark. Jt may be prejudice, or an unpoetic 
mind, or so on; but I am of the streets, 
streety. I love to take long walks, not only 
down Fleet Street, but up and down all other 
streets, alleys, and lanes. I love to loiter about 
Whitehall, and speculate as to which window 
of the Banqueting House it was, and whether 
at the front, or at the back, that Charles 
Stuart came out to his death. I see a vivid 
mind-picture of the huge crowd gathered 


together that bleak January morning, to wit- | 


ness the fall of that “grey discrowned head.” 
Drury Lane I affect especially, past and pre- 
sent—the Maypole, Nelly Gwynn, and the 
Earls of Craven, dividing my interest with 
Vinegar Yard, the costermongers, the pawn- 
brokers, and the stage-door ‘of the theatre 
round the corner. 
Old Bailey, the great thoroughfares on the 
Surrey side of the water, have all equal 
charms for me. 

I will take a 
way.” 

How many thousands of us have lived for 
years—for a third part of our lives, probably, 


valk 


* down Whitechapel 


Whitechapel Road? I declare that there 
not half-a-dozen persons in the circle of my 
acquaintance who can tell me where Bethnal 
Green is. As to Ratcliff Highway, Shadwell, 


Poplar, Limehouse, and Rotherhithe, they are | 


entirely terre incognite to shoals of born- ail 
bred Londoners. 

“Down W hitechapel way.” 
been “down” that way, reader? Ten to one 
you have not. You have hes urd, probably, of 
Whitechapel needles ; and the costermonger 
from whom you may occasionally have con- 
descended to purchase vegetables would very 
likely inform you, were you to ask him, 
that he lives “down that way.” Perhaps 
your impressions connected with Whitechapel, 
refer vaguely to butchers, or, probably, to 
Jews, or possibly to thieves. Very likely you 
don’t trouble yourself at all about the matter. 
You had an aunt once who lived at Mile 
End; but she quarrelled with everybody 
during her lifetime, and left her money to 
the London Hospital when she died, and you 
never went to see her. You see scores of om- 
nibuses pass your door daily, with Aldgate, 
Whitechapel, Mile End, painted on their 


Have you ever 
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|about to make. 
If I had not a thousand other reasons | 
and revere the memory of the great | 
and re- | 
vere it for his preference of Fleet Street to the | 


Holborn, Cheapside, the | 


| all those magnificent palaces 
in London—and have never been down the 
are | 


| silver spoons and forks, 





[Conducted by 
| panels ; > hat you have no business to trans: oad 
there, and let the omnibuses go on their way 
without further comment. 

Those who care to know a little about what 
their neighbours in the far East are doing 
this Saturday night, are very welcome to ac- 
company me in the little excursion I am 
A thick pair of boots, and 
perhaps a mackintosh, or some light covering 
of that sort, would not be out of place ; ; for it 
is as rainy, slushy, and muddy a Saturday night 
as you would desire to have (or not to have) in 
the month of October. Stay, here is a friend 
with us who has known Whitechapel and its 
purlieus any time this five and-twenty years 
on all sorts of days and nights. Here 
another whe is an enthusiast in the noble art 
of self-defence, and who insists on forming 
one of our party, on the principle that a night 
excursion to Whitechapel must necessarily 
involve a “scrimmage,” and an opportunity 
to develop the celebrated tactics of the prize- 
ring on a grand scale. Those who patronise 
the deleterious weed may light cigars ; and so 
onward towards Whitechapel ! 

On, through Fleet Street—passing St. Dun- 
stan’s as eight strikes ; noting the newspaper 
offices blazing with gas from basement to 
garret ; jostled occasionally by the well-look- 
ing (though ruined) agricultural gentlemen, 
with a watch-chains (and bankrupt purses) 
who have been discussing port and Protection 
after an ample dinner at Peele’s or Ander- 
ton’s. On, and up Ludgate the lofty, watch- 
ing the red and blue lights of the doctors’ 
shops as they are mirrored in the wet pave- 
ment ; and thinking, perhaps, that, after all, 
there may be some good in that early-closing 
movement which has fastened the portals of 
of linen-drapery, 
and sent those shoals of spruce clerks and 
assistants forth for health and recreation— 
many, it is to be hoped, to the Literary and 
Scientific Institute, the class-room, and the 
singing lesson, and not a// (as some kind souls 
would insinuate) to the taproom or the cigat 
shop. On, round the solemn dome of St. Paul’s, 
and by that remarkable thoroughfare on the 
left-hand side, where, to my mind, the 
odours of a pastrycook’s shop, of a tallow- 
manufactory, of the Chapter Coffee House, 
and all the newly-bound books in Paternoster 
Row are irrevocably combined and blended. 
On, by Cheapside, the magnificent, where 


|rows of dazzling gas-reflectors illumine shop- 


fronts, teeming with yet more dazzling stores 
of watches, rich jewellery, and bales of 
There are desolate 
ragged — staring wistfully at the 
glittering heaps of baubles, just as they 
would at the pennyworth of pudding in the 
window of a seeks shop. Are they specu- 
lating on the possibility of a gold wateh fill- 
ing a hungry belly ? or are they, haply, con- 
templating one bold dash through the frail 
sheet of glass—one hasty sn¢ atch at the 
watches, and rings, and bracelets—one des- 
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perate throw for luxury and riot at the best, 
or at the worst for the comfortable gaol, the 
warm convict’s dress, and the snug cell with 
its hot-water pipes ? 

Leaving Cheapside, the magnificent ; avoid- 
ing the omnibuses in the Poultry as best we 
may ; skirting the huge Mansion House, where 
a feeble gleam from an office on ‘the base- 
ment suggests that Messrs. John and Daniel 
Forrester are yet wide awake, while the broad 
glare of light from the windows in Charlotte 
Row proclaims jolly civic festivities in the 
Egyptian Hall ; striking through Cornhill, the 
wealthy ; crossing Gracechurch Street, and 


suppressing a lingering inclination to take a/| 


stroll by the “Old ee and older 
South Sea House, into old Bishopsgate Street, 
just to have a vagabond quarter-of-an hour or 
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arabesque ceilings, massive chandeliers, soft 
carpets of choice patterns, luxury, elegance, 
the riches of a-world, the merchandise of two, 
everything that anybody ever could want, 
from a tin shaving-pot to a cashmere shawl. 
Astonishing cheapness—wonderful celerity— 
enchanting civility! Great is Aaron of the 
Minories! Of the Minories? of everywhere. 
He pervades Aldgate ; he looms on White- 
chapel; an aérial suspension bridge seems 
to connect his Minorial palace with his 
West End Branch. Aaron is everywhere. 
When I came from Weedon the other day, 
his retainers pelted me with his pamphlets 
as I quitted the railway station. Aaron 
| has wrenched the lyre and the bays from 
/our laureate’s hands ; he and his son are the 
|monarchs of Parnassus. His circulars are 


so of thought about Baring Brothers, Crosby | thrown from balloons and fired out of cannon. 
Hall, Great St. Helen’s, Sir Thomas More, |I believe they must grow in market gardens 
and Mr. Ross the hairdresser ;—Supposing this, | somewhere out of town—they are so numerous. 
I say, our party boldly invades Leadenhall | Of course, Aaron is a great public benefactor. 


Street. Opposite the India House I must stop | 


for a moment, however. Is there not Billiter 
Street hard-by, with that never-dying smell 
of Cashmere shawls and opium chests about 


the sale-rooms? Is there not St. Mary Axe, | 


rédolent of Hebrew London ? Is there not the 
great house itself, with all its mighty associa- 
tions of Clive and Warren Hastings, Nunco- 
mar, and Lally Tollendal, Plassy, Arcot, and 


Crossing the Minories, and keeping on the 
right-hand side of the road, we are in the very 
thick of “Butcher Row” at once. A city of 
meat! The gas, no longer gleaming through 
ground-glass globes, or aided by polished 
reflectors, but ‘flaring from primitive tubes, 
lights up a long vista of beef, mutton, and veal, 
| Legs, shoulders, loins, ribs, hearts, livers, 

kidneys, gleam in all the gaudy panoply of 


Seringapatam — Sheridan, thundering in| scarlet and white on every side. “Buy, buy, 
Westminster Hall on the case of the Begums—| buy !” resounds shrilly through the greasy, 
and the mighty directors, with their millions | tobacco-laden, gas-rarefied air. There are 
of subjects, and their palaces in Belgravia and | eloquent butchers, who rival Orator Henley in 
Tyburnia, who were once but poor hucksters | their encomiums on the legs and briskets they 
and chapmen of Trichonopoly chains and/| expose ; insinuating butchers, who wheedle 
indigo balls—mere buyers and sellers of rice, the softer sex into purchasing, with sly 
sugar, and pepper? But my companions are | jokes and well-turned compliments ; dignified 
impatient, and, dropping a hasty tear to the | butchers (mostly plethoric, -double-chinned 
memory of Mr. Toole, the great toastmaster}men, in top-boots, :and doubtless wealthy), 
and beadle — (dost thou remember him,} who seem to think that the mere appearance 
Eugenio, in that magnificent cocked hat and | of their meat, and of themselves, is sufticient 
scarlet coat ?)—we leave Leadenhall Street | to ensure custom, and seldom, condescend to 
the broad for Leadenhall Street the narrow ;} mutter more than an occasional “Buy!” 
and where the tortuous Fenchurch Street|Then, there are bold butchers—vehement 
also converges, emerge into the open space by | rogues, in stained frocks—who utter frantic 
Aldgate pump. We have no time to dilate shouts of “ Buy, buy, buy!” ever and anon 
on the antiquity of the pump. A hundred | making a ferocious sally into the street, and 
yards to the left, and here we are, not abso-| seizing some unlucky wight, who buysia leg 
lutely in Whitechapel itself, but at the) of mutton ora bullock’s heart, nolens, volens/ 
entrance of that peculiar and characteristic} Bless the women! how they love market- 








district, which I take to be bounded by Mile- | 
end gate on the east, and by the establishment | 
of Messrs. Aaron and Son on the west. 

First, Aaron. Gas, splendour, wealth, | 
boundless and immeasurable, at a glance. 
Countless stories of gorgeous show-rooms, 
laden to repletion with rich garments. Gas 
everywhere. Seven hundred burners, they 
whisper to me. The tailoring department ;| 
the haberdashery department ; the hat, boots, 
shawl, outfitting, cutlery department. | Hun- 
dreds of departments. Legions of “ our 
young men” in irreproachable coats, and 


| 


ing! Here they are by scores. Pretty 
faces, ugly faces, young and old, chaffering, 
simpering, and scolding vehemently. Now, 
it is the portly matron—housekeeper, may 
be, to some wealthy, retired old bachelor ; 
she awes the boldest butcher, and makes even 
the dignified one incline in his’top-boots. And 
|here is the newly-married artisan’s wife—a 
fresh, rosy-cheeked girl, delightfully ignorant 
of housekeeping, though delighted with its 
responsibilities—charmingly diffident as to 
what she shall buy, and placing implicit, and, 
it is to be hoped, not-misplaced, confidence in 





neckeloths void of reproach. Corinthian 
columns, enriched cornices, sculptured panels, 


the insinuating butcher, who could, I verily 


believe, persuade her that .a pig’s fry is a 








|| saddle of mutton. 


| 





| 
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Poor thing! she is anxious 
to be at home and get Tom’s supper ready for 
him ; and as for Tom, the sooner he gets away 
from the public-house, where his wages are 
paid him every Saturday night, the better it 
will be for his wife and for him, too, I opine. 
There are but few male purchasers of butcher’s 
meat. Stay, here is one—a little, rosy man, in 
deep black, and with a very big basket, and 
holding by the hand a little rosy girl, in black 
asdeep. He is a widower, I dare say, and the 
little girl his daughter. How will it be, I 
wonder, with that couple, a dozen years hence ? 
Will the little girl grow big enough to go to 
market by herself, while father smokes his 
pipe at home? or, will father marry again, 
and a shrewish stepmother ill-treat the girl, 
till she runs away and Well, well! we have 
other matters beside Butcher Row to attend 
to. We can but spare a glance at that gaunt 
old maa, with the bristly beard and the red 
eyelids, who is nervously fingering, while he 
endeavours to beat down the price of those 
sorry scraps of meat yonder. His history is 
plain enough to read, and is printed in three 
letters on his face. G.I. N. 

On the pavement of this Butcher Row, we 
have another market, and a grand one too. 
Not confined, however, to the sale of any one 
particular article, but diversified in an eminent 
degree. Half-way over the curbstone and 
the gutter, is an apparently interminable line 
of “standings” and “ pitches,” consisting of 
trucks, barrows, baskets, and boards on 
tressels, laden with almost every imaginable 
kind of small merchandise. Oysters, vege- 
tables, fruit, combs, prints in inverted um- 
brellas, ballads, cakes, sweet stuff, fried fish, 
artificial flowers,(!) chairs, brushes and broums, 
soap, candles, crockery-ware, ironmongery, 
cheese, walking-sticks, looking-glasses, frying- 
pans, bibles, waste-paper, toys, nuts, and fire- 
wood. These form but a tithe of the contents 
of this Whitechapel Bezesteen. Each stall is 
illuminated, and each in its own peculiar 
manner. Some of the vendors are careless, 
and their lamps are but primitive, consisting of 
a rushlight stuck in a lump of clay, or a turnip 
cut in half. But there is a degree of luxury 
in not a few ; “ Holliday’s lamps,” green paper 
shades, “fishtail” burners, and, occasionally, 
camphine lamps, being freely exhibited. I 
don’t think you could collect together, in any 
given place in Europe, a much queerer assort- 
ment than the sellers of the articles exposed, 
were it not the buyers thereof. Here are 
brawny costermongers by dozens, in the or- 
thodox corduroys, fur caps, and “ king’s man” 
handkerchiefs. Lungs of leather have they, 
marvellous eloquence, also, in praising carrots, 
turnips, and red herrings. Here, too, are 
street mechanics, manufacturers of the articles 
they sell, and striving with might and main 
to sell them: and you will find very few, or 
rather, o Irish among this class. I see 
women among the street sellers, as I move 
along—some, poor widow souls—some, who 
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have grown old in street trading — some, 
little puny tottering things, sobbing and 
shivering as they sell. The buyers are of all 
descriptions, from the middle to the very 
lowest class, inclusive. Ruddy mechanics, 
with their wives on their arms, and some 
sallow and shabby, reeling to and from the 
gin-shops. Decent married women, and comely 
servant girls, with latch-keys and market- 
baskets. Beggars, by dozens. 
frowsy, drabs of women, wrangling with 
wrinkled crones, and bating down the price 
of a bunch of carrots fiercely. Blackguard 
boys, with painted faces, tumbling head over 
heels in the mud. Bulky costers, whose day’s 
work is over, or who do not care to work at 
all, Grimy dustmen, newly emancipated from 
the laystall. The bare-headed, or battered- 
bonneted members of the class called (and 
truly) unfortunate, haunt the other side of 
the road. 
here for them. 

But the noise! the yelling, screeching, 
howling, swearing, laughing, fighting satur- 


nalia; the combination of commerce, fun, | 


frolic, cheating, almsgiving, thieving, and 
devilry ; the Geneva-laden tobacco-charged 
atmosphere ! The thieves, now pursuing their 


Slatternly, | 


| 
| 
| 


There is too much light and noise | 





vocation, by boldly snatching joints of meat 
from the hooks, or articles from the stalls; 


now, peacefully, basket in hand, making their | 


Saturday night’s marketing (for even thieves 
must eat). The short pipes, the thick sticks, 


the mildewed umbrellas, the dirty faces, the | 
ragged coats! Let us turn into the gin-shop | 


here, for a moment. 


It is a remarkably lofty, though not very 
spacious, edifice—the area, both before and | 
behind the bar, being somewhat narrow, | 


There are enormous tubs of gin, marked with 
analmost fabulous number of gallons each; 
and there are composite columns, and mirrors, 
and handsome clocks, and ormolu candelabra, 
in the approved Seven Dials style. But the 
company are different. They have not the 
steady, methodical, dram-drinking system of 
the Seven Dials, Drury Lane, and Holborn 
gin-shop habitués; the tremulous deposition 
of the required three-halfpence; the slow, 
measured, draining of the glass ; the smack of 
the lips, and quick passing of the hand over 
the mouth, followed by the speedy exit of the 
regular dram-drinker, who takes his “drain” 
and is off, even if he is in again in a short 
time. These Whitechapel gin-drinkers brawl 
and screech horribly. Blows are freely ex- 
changed, and sometimes pewter measures fly 
through the air like Shrapnel shells. The 
stuff itself, which in the western gin-shops 
goes generally by the name of “blue ruin” 
or “ short,” is here called, indifferently, “tape,” 
“max,” “duke,” “gatter,” and “jacky.” ‘Two 
more peculiarities I observe also. One is, 
that there are no spruce barmaids, or smiling 
landladies—stalwart men in white aprons 
supply their place. The second is, that there 
are a multiplicity of doors, many more than 
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would at first seem necessary, and for ever on 
the swing ; but the utility of which is speedily 
demonstrated to me by the simultaneous ejec- 
tion of three “obstropelous” Irish labourers, 
by three of the stalwart barmen. 

The trucks and barrows, the fried fish and 
artificial flowers, are not quite so abundant 
when we have passed a thoroughfare called 
Somerset Street. They get even more scarce 
when we see, on the other side of the road, two 
stone posts, or obelisks on a small scale, 
marking at once the boundaries of the City, 
and the commencement of that renowned 
thoroughfare, politely called Middlesex Street, 
but known to Europe in general, and the 
nobility and gentry connected with the trade 
in old clothes in particular, as Petticoat Lane. 
It isno use going down there this Saturday, 
for the Hebrew community, who form its chief 
delight and ornament, are all enjoying their 
“shobbhouse,” and we shall meet with them 
elsewhere. We will, if you please, cross over, 
leaving the curbstone market (which only 
exists on one side), and, allured by the notes 
of an execrably played fiddle, enter one of 





| those dazzling halls of delight, called a“ penny 


gaff.” 

The “gaff” throws out no plausible puffs, 
no mendacious placards, respecting the enter- 
tainment to be found therein. The public 


| take the genuineness of the “gaff” for granted, 


and enter by dozens. The “ gaff” has been a 
shop—a simple shop—with a back parlour to 


it, and has been converted into a hall of| nose, and a cravat with enormous bows. 
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who smells fearfully of fried fish, dexterously 
throws a cotton handkerchief, co. taining some 
savoury condiment from the stalls to the 
reserved seats, where it is caught by a lady 
whom he addresses by the title of “ Bermondsey 
Bet.” Bet is, perhaps, a stranger in these parts, 
and my Hebrew friend wishes to show her 
that Whitechapel can assert its character for 
hospitality. 

Silence for the manager, if you please !—who 
comes forward with an elaborate bow, and a 
white hat in his hand. to address the audience. 
A slight disturbance has occurred, it appears, 
in the course of the evening; the Im- 
presario complains bitterly of the “ mackin- 
nations ” of certain parties “next door,” who 
seek to injure him by creating an uproar, after 
he has gone to the expense of engaging “ four 
good actors” for the express amusement of the 
British public. The “next door” parties are, 
it would seem, the proprietors of an adjacent 
public-house, who have sought to seduce away 
the supporters of the “ gaff,” by vaunting the 
superior qualities of their cream gin, a cuckoo 
clock, and the “largest cheroots in the world 
for a penny.” 

Order is restored, and the performances 
commence. “Mr. and Mrs. Stitcher,” a buffo 
duet of exquisite comicality, is announced. 
Mr.Stitcher is atailor, attired in the recognised 
costume of a tailor on the stage, though, I 
must confess, I never saw it of. He has 
nankeen pantaloons, a red nightcap—a redder 
Mrs. 


delight, by the very simple process of knocking | Stitcher is “made up” to represent a slatternly 
out the shop front, and knocking down | shrew, and she looks it all over. They sing a 
the partition between the shop and parlour.| verse apiece ; they sing a verse together ; 
The gas-fittings yet remain, and even the|they quarrel, fight, and make it up again. 


original counters, which are converted into 


The audience are delighted. Mr. 8. reproaches 


“reserved seats,” on which, for the outlay of| Mrs. 8. with the possession of a private gin- 


twopence, as many costers, thieves, Jew-boys, 
and young ladies, as can fight for a place, 
are sitting, standing, or lounging. For the 
common herd—the of wodAdcl—the conditio 
vivendi is simply the payment of one penny, 
for which they get standing rooms in what 
are somewhat vaguely termed the “stalls,” 
—plainly speaking, the body of the shop. The 
proscenium is marked by two gas “ battens” 
or pipes, perforated with holes for burners, 
traversing the room horizontally, above and 
below. There are some monstrous engravings, 
in vile frames, suspended from the walls, some 
vilely coloured plaster casts, and a stuffed 
monstrosity or two in glass cases. The place 
is abominably dirty, and the odour of the com- 
pany generally, and of the shag tobacco they 
are smoking, is powerful. 

A capital house though, to-night : a bumper, 
indeed. Such a bumper, in fact, that they have 
been obliged to place benches on the stage 
(two planks on tressels), on which some of 
the candidates for the reserved seats are ac- 
commodated. As I enter, a gentleman in a 
fustian suit deliberately walks across the stage 
and lights his pipe at the footlights ; while a 
neighbour of mine, of the Jewish persuasion, 


bottle ; Mrs. S. inveighs against the hideous 
turpitude of Mr. 8. for pawning three pillow- 
cases to purchase beer. The audience are in 
ecstacies. A sturdy coalheaver in the “stalls” 
slaps his thigh with delight. It is so real. 
Ugh ! terribly real ; let us come away, even 
though murmurs run through the stalls that 
“The Baker’s Shop” is to be sung. I see, as 
we edge away to the door, a young lady in a 
cotton velvet spencer, bare arms, and a short 
white calico skirt, advance to the footlights. 
I suppose she is the Fornarina, who is to 
enchant the dilettanti with the flowery song 
in question. 

We are still in Whitechapel High Street ; 
but in a wider part. The curbstone market 
has ceased; and the head quarters of com- 
merce are in the shops. Wonderful shops, 
these! Grocers, who dazzle their customers 
with marvellous Chinese paintings, and sur- 
mount the elaborate vessels (Properties for 
a Pantomime) containing their teas and 
sugars with startling acrostics — pungent 
conundrums, Is it in imagination only, or 
in reality, that I see, perched above these 
groceries, an imp—a fantastic imp, whose 
head-dress is shaped’ like a retort, who has 
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a lancet in his girdle, and on whose brow 
is written “ Analysis ?”—that, when I read 
the placards relative to “Fine young Hyson,” 


© Wail. flavoured Pekoe,” “Strong family Sou-| 


chong,” “ Imperial Gunpowder,’ this imp, 
putting his thumb to his nose, and spreading 
his fingers out demoniacally, whispers, “ Sloe- 
leaves .China- clay, Prussi: an blue, yellow ochre, 
gum, ’ tragacanth, garbage, poison 7” *—that, 
pointing to Muscovado, and “Fine West 
India,” and “superfine lump,” he mutters 
" Sand, chalk, poison ?””—that when I talk of 
cocoa, he screams, “ Venetian Red, and desic- 
cated manure ?”—that, when I allude to coffee, 
mocking gibesof burnt beans, chicory, poison?— 

that he dances from the grocer’s s to the baker's, : 
next door, and executes maniacal cambadoes 
on the quartern loaves and French rolls, 
uttering yells about chalk, alum, and dead 
men ’s bones 1—that he dre UWS chalk and horses’ 
brains from the dairyman’s milk ; and horse- 
flesh, and worse offal still, from s ausages i—tha 

he shows me every where fraud, adulteration 
and poison! Avaunt, imp! I begin to think 
that there is nothing real in the eating and 
drinking line—that nothing is but what is not 
—that all beer is cocculus Indicus—all gin, 
turpentine, in this delusive Whitechapel. And 
not in Whitechapel alone. Art thou imma- 
culate, Shoreditch? Art thou blameless, 
Borough? Canst thou place thy hand on 


thy waistcoat, Oxford Street, the aristocratic, 
no “facing or glazing,” 
thy beer 


and say thy tea knows 
thy sugar no potato starch, 
doctoring ? 

But one of my friends is clamorous for beer ; 
and, to avoid adulteration, we eschew the delu- 
sive main thoroughfare ‘for a moment, and 
strike into a maze of little, unsavoury bac k- 
streets, between Whitechapel Church and 
Goodman’s Fields. Here isa beer-shop—a little, 
blinking, wall-eyed edifice, with red curtains in 
the window, and a bar squeezed up in one 
corner, as though it were ashamed of itself. 
From the door of the tap-room which we open, 
comes forth a thick, compact body of smoke. 
There are, perhaps, twenty people in the room, 
and they are all smoking like limekilns. From 


no 


a kiln at the upper extremity, comes forth the | 


well-remembered notes of the old trink-lied, 
“ Am Rhein, am Rhein.” 
land at once. All these are Teutons—German 
sugar-bakers. There 
their countrymen in the narrow streets about 
here, and dozens of low lodging-houses, where 
the German emigrants are crimped and 
boarded and robbed. Here, also, live the 
German buy-a-broom girls. There are little 
German public-houses, and German bakers, 
and little shops, where you can get sauer- 
kraut and potato-salad, just as though you 
were in Frankfort or Mayence. Dear old 
Vaterland! pleasant country of four meals 


a-day, and featherbed counterpanes—agree- | 
where you ean drink wine in the| 


able Jand, 
morning, and where eve1 rybody takes off his 
hat to everybody else! Though thy cookery 
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jeu,” 


' Synagogue, 


We are in Vater-! 


are hundreds more of | 


just a-going to begin, I 
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is execrable, and thy innkeepers are robbers, 
I love thee, Germany, still ! 

My experienced friend, when we have re- 
freshed ourselves at this hostelry, brings us, 
by a short cut, into Union Street, and so into 
the broad Whitechapel-road. Here the curb- 
stone market I have alluded to, crosses the 
itself, and stretches, in a straggling, 
limping sort of way, up to Whitechapel Work- 
house. We come here upon another phase of 
Saturday-night Whitechapel life. The chil- 


idren of Je »wry begin to encompass us, not so 
|much in the way of business ; 


for though their 
Sabbath is over, and work. is leg: i —though 
Aaron, at the other extremity, is in full swing 
of money- -making activity, yet the majority of 
the Israelites pr efer amusing themselves on a 
Saturday night. They are peculiar in their 
amusements, as in everything else. The pub- 
lic-house—the mere bar, at least, has no 
charms for them; but almost all the low 


t:| coffee-shops you pass are crowded with young 


Jews, playing dominoes and draughts ; while 
in the publics, where taprooms are attached, 
their elders disport themselves with cards, 
bagatelle, and the excitement of a sing-song 
meeting. Smoking is universal. Cigars the 
rule—pipes the exception. Houndsditch, the 
Minories, Leman Street, Duke’s Place, St. 
Mary Axe, Bevis Marks, and W hitechapel 
itself, have all contributed their quota to fill 
these places of amusement; and here and 
there you will see some venerable Israelite, 
with long beard and strange foreign garb, 
probably ‘from T angier or Constantinople, on 
a visit to his brethren in England. There 
are legends, too, of obscure places in this 
vicinity, where what the French call “ gros 
or high play, is carried on. In 
Butcher Kow, likewise, are Jew butchers, 
where you may see little leaden seals, in- 
scribed with Hebrew char: acters, appended to 
the meat, denoting that the animal has been 
slaughtered according to the directions of the 
In the da aytime you may see long 
bearded rabbins examining the meat, and 
testing the knives on their nails. 

What have we here? “The grand Pano- 
rama of Australia, a series of moving pic- 
tures.” Admission, one penny. Just a-going 
to begin. Some individuals, dressed as Ethio- 
pian ‘serenaders, hang about the door; and 
one with the largest shirt-collar I have ever 


‘seen, takes my penny, and admits me, with 
? d - > 


some score or two more, where, though it és 
and my friends wait a 
good quarter of an hour. ‘There are two 
policemen off duty beside me, who are in- 
dulging in the dolce far niente, and cracking 
nuts. There is a decent, civil-spoken silk- 
weaver from Spitalfields, too, whose ancestors, 
he tells me, came over to England at the time 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
who has a romantically French name. He 
has the old Lyons indentures of his ancestors 
at home, he says. 

We give up the panorama in despair ; and, 
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for aught we know, it is “jest a-going to 
begin” at this moment. In our progress 
towards the Gate, however, we look in at a 
few more public-houses. Here is a coster- 
monger’s house, where the very trucks and 
baskets are brought to the bar. Here is that 
famous hostelry, where is preserved an oil- 
painting, containing authentic portraits of the 
three Whitechapel worthies, who once drank 
one hundred-and-one pots of beer at one sit- 
ting. The name of the captain of this gallant 
band was “Old Fish.” Here, again, is a 
thieves’ house—thievish all over, from the 


squint-eyed landlord to the ruffianly cus-| 
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tomers. Go in at one door, and go out at 
another ; and don’t change more five pound 
notes at the bar than you can help, my friend. 
Here are houses with queer signs—the “ Grave 
Maurice,” supposed to be a corruption of 
some dead-and-gone German Landgrave, and 
“The Blind Beggar,” close to Mile End 
Gate. 

Another “gaff” on the right-hand side of the 
road—but on a grander scale. ‘The Effingham 
Saloon, with real boxes, a real pit, and a real 
gallery ; dreadfully dirty, and with a dirtier 
audience. No comic singing, but the drama 
—the real, legitimate drama. There is a bold 
bandit, in buff-boots, calling on “yon blew 
Ev’n to bring-a down-a rewing on ther 
taraytor’s ed.” There is nothing new in hin, 
nor in the young lady in pink calico, with her 
back hair down, expressive of affliction. Nor 
in the Pavilion Theatre over the way, where 
“Rugantino the Terrible” is the stock 
piece, and where there are more buff-boots, 
rusty broad-swords, calico-skirts, and back 
hairs. 

Shops, Gin-palaces, Saloons—Saloons, Gin- 
palaces, Shops ; Costermongers, Thieves, and 
Beggars—Beggars, Thieves, and Costermon- 
gers. As we near the Gate, the London 
Hospital looms heavily on one side, while on 
the other the bare, bleak walls of White- 
chapel Workhouse stretch grimly along, with 
a woful skirting-board of crouching Irish 
paupers, who have arrived too late for admis- 
sion into the Workhouse, and are houseless 
for the night. 

Going along, and still anxious to see 
what is to be seen, I look, curiously, at the 
portraits hanging on the walls of the coffee- 
houses and bar-parlours. The democratic 
element is not very strong in Whitechapel, it 
would seem ; tor the effigies of Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert are as a hundred to one of 
the effigies of the Cuffies and Meaghers of the 
sword. One portrait, though, I see every- 
where ; its multiplications beating all royal, 
noble, and demoeratic portraits hollow, and 
far outnumbering the Dog Billies, and 
winners of memorable Derbys. In tavern and 
taproom, in shop and parlour, I see every- 
where the portrait or the bust of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Mile End Gate at last, and midnight 
chimes, There is a “ cheap-jack,” on a 








rickety platform, and vaunting wares more 
rickety still, who gets vehemently eloquent 
as it gets later. But his auditory gradually 
disperse, and the whole road seems to grow 
suddenly quiet. Do you know why? The 
public-houses are closed. The pie-shops, it is 
true, yet send forth savoury steams ; but the 
rain comes down heavily. Therefore; and 
as I (and I fear you, too, dear reader) have 
had enough of Whitechapel for one while ; let 
us jump into this last omnibus bound west- 
wards, reflecting that if we have not dis- 
covered the North West Passage, or the 
source of the Niger, we have beheld a strange 
country, and some strange phases of life. 
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Nor less a Queen, because I wear 
No crown upon my weeping hair ! 


Not less a Mother, that my breast 
Is childless, and a rifled nest! 


Not less a Woman, for the oath 
I swore—to be avenged for both ! 


O youth! thou hast a comely grace ; 
Strange sympathy is in thy face. 


And hast thou heard of mine and me, 
In that old City by the sea? 


Give me thy hand, and let me feel 
What one soft pressure may reveal. 


I read by hands; ‘twas thus I tried 
My husband, when I was a bride. 


Tis well! but that it throbs too much, 
As if it felt its mother's touch. 


Thy mother? Tell me, is she far? 
And art thou, youth, her wand'ring star ? 


It trembles! Dost thou fear a Queen 
Discrown’'d, and seen as I am seen! 


Nay! kneel not, kneel not! Wherefore thus 
Is this wild trembling come on us ? 


Two strangers! Did I tremble then 
Before the hosts of eager men: 


That sea of savage lips and eyes, 
Clamouring murdef to the skies ? 


They threw my husband from his throne , 
They mock’d me as I sat alone. 


T sat in state, and let them mock: 
Mad waves against the regal rock! 


Robed and crown’d, I calmly smiled, 
And lifted up my little child. 


” 


“Your future King!” I cried aloud , 
And many of the people bow'd. 


But, as I held it, strode a man— 
A stern, black-bearded ruffian— 


He strode, and snatch’d my child away, 
Albeit I left my throne to pray. 


I clung about his knotty knees, 
And wept and shriek’d my agonies. 
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I came again to conscious breath ; 
I heard the anguish worse than death. 


No handmaid near, but one old nurse, 
Whose face flash’d like a living curse ; 


And yet her wrinkled woman's heart 
Fell faltering on the bitterest part. 


She could not speak it—woe is me! 
Made human by my misery. 


But thouart changed! Rise from the spot; 
Still at my feet? I say, kneel not! 


‘Thou claspest me! What word ?—what word ?— 
Mother ?—is 't “ Mother” that I heard °® 


Mother, and Queen ?—0O, hungry breast, 
Feed on his beauty !—Rest, rest, rest ! 


Believe it, O true heart! now trace 
Thy trembling when thou saw'st his face ; 


And weep, that thrones should dawn again, 
To give our pleasure pomp—and pain. 


Weep, weep, to see him standing there, 
With his proud father's noble air. 


Joy, joy! but weep that there should be 
So proud a thing as majesty. 


I fear it, now it is re-won ;, 
We will arise and go, my son! 


THE SPENDTHRIFT’S DAUGHTER. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Anp now that wretched man, broken with 
disease and misery, sat there, with the lady, 
who, patient and pitying, even to the worst o 
her fellow-creatures, had been moved by the 
sincerity of his distress. The extremity of his 
misery had raised so much compassion in her 
heart, as to overcome the resentment and 
indignation which she had at first felt, on 
recognising him. 

He had entreated her to tell him every- 
thing she knew of the fate of one whom he 
had that morning followed tothe grave. For 
wretched as was his attire, defiled with dirt, 
and worn with travel, he had left the house, 
and had followed, a tearless, but heart-broken 
mourner, the simple procession which at- 
tended the once lovely and glorious creature 
whom he had called daughter, to her resting- 
place. 

He had stood by, at her funeral, whilst ill- 
taught children stared and scoffed, until the 
busy mercenaries had pushed and elbowed 
him aside. He had seen his best and love- 
liest one consigned, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
he had waited quietly, until all had dispersed, 
and every one was gone home. He had no 
home—and he yet stood by, and watched the 
sexton, completing his work, and cheerfully 
whistling as he proceeded with it. 

For it was now a gleaming bright day, and 
the sun had burst forth, and beamed upon the 


—= 
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lofty tower of the church-steeple. It gilded the 
church vane and weathercock; it sparkled 
from the windows of the houses around 
the graveyard; it glistened on the lowly 
graves, 

Cheerfulness was around him, for the bright 
sun of heaven cheers and ennobles everything 
upon which his beams fall. And there was a 
soft wind, too, which stirred among the 
leaves of a few poplars, that stood hard by, 
whispering sweet secrets of nature, even in 
that dismal spot. 

He stood there, motionless and tearless, 
until the sexton had finished his task, had 
shouldered his spade, and, still whistling, had 
walked away. Then he sat down upon the 
little mound, and hid his face in his hands. 
He sat there, for some time—for a long, 
long time—and then slowly arose, and wit 
feeble and uncertain steps retraced the way 
he had come, and found himself at the door 
of the handsome house, whence he had fol- 
lowed the funeral in the morning. 

He made his way to the lady, who hap- 
pened to be still there, and who now (as I 
have said), indignation having yielded to com- 
passion, was prepared to satisfy the yearning 
anxiety he had expressed, to hear all she 
could tell him of his once proud and beautiful 
child. 


“You know where you are, and what I am, 
and what I and the other ladies whom you 
have seen with me, employ ourselves upon 
when we come here.” 

“No,” he said, looking round. “It never 
struck me to inquire, or even to reflect upon 
what I saw.” 

“This house is a kind of hospital.” 

He started—and a faint flush passed over 
his face. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was natural—as things 
had gone on—a consequence inevitable. Then 
she died at last in the hospital ?” 

“Not exactly that—as you would interpret 
the word. This house is, indeed, a species of 
hospital ; it is intended as a refuge for the sick 
and dying, who have nowhere else to’go ; but it 
does not exactly resemble an ordinary hospital. 
In the first place, the services cadena are 
not altogether gratuitous; in the second, 
every patient has a room to herself. We are 
only women, except the medical attendants ; 
and we admit none but women—and those 
women of a higher class, of gentle breeding, 
and refined habits, who have fallen into 
poverty, and yet who have not been hardened 
in their sensations by habit, so as that the 
edge of privation is blunted; or what, per- 
haps, is still more difficult to bear, that 
painful sense of publicity unfelt, which ren- 
ders shelter in an ordinary hospital a 
source of suffering to them—which—God be 
thanked !—it does not necessarily prove to those 
for whom such places of refuge were intended. 
This house would have been more justly 
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called an asylum than an hospital, for it is 
intended as a shelter for the sick and desti- 
tute ; but yet those who are received into it 

are expected to contribute to their own sup- 
ort.” 

He made no answer to this explanation. 
After all, it interested him little now to know 
that his Ella had not been a mere object of 
the charity which is extended to paupers. 
His pride had died within him, for his 
nature had been much changed ; but, only as 
such natures change. His faults had withered 
away, but no good qualities seemed as yet to 
burst forth to flourish in their stead. The 
soul had been so utterly ruined and devastated, 
the portion of living waters had been so com- 

letely dried up, that he seemed merely to 
ws lost the inclination to do wrong—that 
was all. 

“We are a small party of friends,” the 
lady went on; “some of us in the heyday 
of prosperity, but who, amid all the triumphs 
of youth, wealth, and beauty, have not 
quite forgotten the poor, the sick, and the 
miserable: others, who, like myself, are 
fallen into the yellow leaf of life—whose 
years cannot of necessity be many—may be 
very few—and who would fain do something 
in the great vineyard before they are called 
away. It is our practice for some of us to visit 
this place every day, to see our patients, 
attend to their wants and comforts, and, 
where it is desired, administer by our conver- 
sation such helps and solace as we can. I 
come here pretty often, for I am not one who 
is very much occupied upon this earth ; and, 
as I love to sit with the sufferers, and am 
more aged than the majority of them, they 
seem to lean upon me a good deal. They love 
to have me with them; and many of the 
younger ones have treated me with a con- 
fidence, which has excited, I can scarcely say 
whether more satisfaction or pain.” 

He still spoke not, but listened with deep 
attention. 

“A few months ago,” she continued, “the 
matron of the establishment came to me one 
morning, and said that a young lady had 
been received here some days ago, whom she 
wished me very much to visit. I had but 
the day before returned from an excursion 
into the country, and had been absent from 
my post about a fortnight. I asked, at whose 
recommendation the patient had been re- 
ceived. She said—that of Lady R., but that 
Lady R. knew nothing about her. It was at 
the earnest solicitation of the wife of the 
Baker, who supplied her family with bread, 
that Lady R. had given the order; the 
woman, who was a very plain sort of person, 
but highly respectable in her way, having 
assured her that it was a case of the most 
urgent necessity: that the young lady was 
utterly penniless and destitute, and in an 
almost hopeless state of health. She had 
brought on a decline, by over-exertion to 
maintain a sick sister, and pay some debts of 
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that sister’s, which she thought herself bound 
in honour to discharge,—‘ and other expenses,’ 
she added, somewhat mysteriously,—-promis- 
ing that she would advance the required 
guinea a-week ; for, as for the young lady, 
she did not believe that she had five shillings 
left in the world.” 

He struck his hand flat at the top of his 
head, and held it there, leaning his elbow upon 
the table, so that his arm covered in part his 
face, which was painfully contracted ; but 
he neither spoke, nor groaned, nor even 
sighed, 

“T went up to the young lady’s room 
immediately. Our rooms are each provided 
with a single bed, a sofa, an easy chair, a table, 
and such other requisites as make a chamber 
at once a bedroom and a sitting-room. 

“The matron knocked gently at the door ; 
but no one answered it ; she therefore gently 
turned the handle of the lock, and we 
went in. 

“The window was open. Hers looked upon 
those green trees you see at the back of the 
house, and the fresh air came pleasantly in ; 
but it seemed unheeded by the sufferer. She 
was clothed in a long white sleeping-gown. One 
arm was thrown above her head; her hair had 
gotten from her comb, and fell in waves and 
curls of the utmost beauty and luxuriance, 
almost to her feet. She lay with her face 
upward, resting upon the back of her head, 
almost as motionless as a corpse ; her features 
were fixed ; her eyes rested upon the top of 
the bed. She seemed lost in thought. Never 
in my life have I seen anything so supremely 
beautiful.” 

“ Ella—Ella! ” he just muttered. 

“ When we approached the side of the bed, 
she first perceived us, gave a little start, 
glanced at the matron, and then, with a look 
of rather displeased surprise at me— 

“*T beg your pardon if I intrude upon you,’ 
I said. ‘ Mrs. Penrose asked me to pay youa 
visit. Iam but just returned from the country. 
I spend a good deal of my time when in town 
with the sick ladies here, and they seem to 
like to have me; but if you do not, I will go 
away directly.’ 

“She made an impatient and half-contemp- 
tuous motion of the head as I used the words 
‘sick ladies ;’ but she fixed her large, lustrous 
eyes upon me as I went on speaking—saying 
nothing, however, when I concluded, but 
keeping those large dark eyes fixed upon 
my face. 

“*Shall I go?’ I said, after a little time 
thus spent. 

“She made a gesture as if to stop me—but 
without moving those large mournful eyes, in 
which I could see that tears were slowly 
gathering. 

“Mrs. Penrose had already left the room. 
I said no more ; but took a chair, sat down by 
the bed-side, and laid mine upon her thin, 
fevered, but most exquisitely-formed hand. 

“JT gavea gentle, gentle pressure; it was 
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faintly, very faintly 


returned ; and then the] ‘ Yes, that is true. 


We may, in the pride of 


tears, which had so slowly gathered into her| our unsubdued and unregulated hearts, be 


eyes, "fell i in a few large drops over her faded 
cheeks. 
“< This is lonely, desolate work, do what we 


will,’ I said, as a sort of answer to these few | 


large tears, falling so quietly and still, and 
without convulsion of features—the tears 


strong but softened mind. ‘To be sick, and | 


of a! the fallen man. 


We may be 


captious, exacting, and unjust. 
very, very ungrateful.’ 


“Do I tire you with relating these things?” 
said the lady, breaking off, “and addressing 
“Shall I pass on to others ? 


Yet there are few events to relate. The 


without familiar faces—to be sick, and among | history of this life of a few months is com- 


strangers—is a sorrowful, sorrowful thing— 
but we do our best.’ 
“QO, you are good—very good,’ she said. 
«<There is nothing T feel so much myself 
as this destitution of the heart; solitude in 


prised in conversations. I thought you 


| would probably like to hear them. 


sickness is to me almost more than I can bear ; | 


and, therefore, it is, perhaps, that T am almost 
troublesome in offering my society to those 


here who have not many friends and visitors | 


—especially to the young. I can bear solitude 
myself, better now, badly as I do bear it, than 
when T was young. Society seems, to the | 
young, like the vital air upon which they 
exist.’ 

“* Yes, perhaps so,’ 


she said, after musing 
a little— yes. 


So long as there was one nez 


“T do like to hear them. I adjure you, 
solemnly, to omit nothing that you can re- 
member of them. She was a noble creature.” 
And he burst forth with a bitter cry. 


“She was a noble creature ! 

“T sat with her some time that day, and 
learned some little of her history ; but she 
was very reserved as to details and explana- 
tions. She told me that she had once lived in 


| great affluence ; but that a sudden reverse of 


| fortune had ruined her 


father, who had been 
obliged to quit the country ; and that she and 
her sister had found it necessary immediately 


me whom I loved, I could get on—better or|to set about getting their own livelihood. 


worse—but I could get on. But she is gone. 
Others whom I have loved are far—far away. 
The solitude of the heart! yes, that kills one 
at last.’ 

“<Then will you try to make a friend of me ? 
A new friend can never be like an old friend. 
Yet, when the old wine is drawn down to the 
dregs, we accept the new, although we still 
say the old is better.’ 

“How very kindly you speak to me! You 
have none of the pride of compassion,’ she 
said, fixing her lovely eyes, filled with an 
earnest, intelligent expression, full upon mine, 
‘You will not humble me, whilst you 
serve me.’ 

““Humble you! My dear young lady! 
from every one of us.’ 

“*T dare say so—as you say it. I have seen 
none of the ladies, only the matron, 
Penrose, and a friend of mine, to whom I owe 
much; but theyare both so inferi ior to myself in 
habits and education, that I don’t think they 
could humble me if they tried. The insolence 
of my inferiors, I can defy—the condescensions 
of my superiors, are what I dread 

“T saw in this little speech, something that 


opened to me, as I thought, one side of her} 


character. All the notice 
which I took, was to say, 
act too much from each other. 
have a very single-hearted and sincere desire 
to serve us, and yet be somewhat awkward 
in conferring benefits. We must not be un- 
reasonable. Where people do their best to be 
kind, we must accept the w ill for the deed, 
and besides... . 

“*You mean to say that benefits may be 
accepted ungraciously,’—and she laid her hand 
upon mine, “and pressed it with some fervour, 


of it, however, 


Only one course was open to either of them 
—that of becoming governesses in private 
families, or teachers at schools. They had 


| wished to adopt the latter course, which 


would have enabled them to keep together, 
but had not been able to provide themselves 
with situations ; so they had been compelled 
to separate.” 

“* My sister,’ she said, ‘took a situation in 
London: I was obliged to accept one that 


| offered in a distant county, so that we were 


entirely parted ; but in such cases one cannot 
choose. My dear Clementina’s accomplish- 
ments were such as the family in London 
wanted ; mine suited those who offered me 


the place in the country, or I would have 
That, I hope, indeed, would be far from me—| 


exchanged with her. But it was not to be. 


| Things in this miserable world are strangely 


Mrs. | 





| the All-wise, Merciful, and Good. 
‘We must not ex-| 
A person may | 


ordered.’ 

“For the dest,” I said, ‘when their issues 
are known.’ 

“Who shall assure us of that ? and when 
are their issues known ?’ she asked, with 
some bitterness. ‘It would need great faith, 
when one receives a heavy injury, to believe 
| it was franght with good, and well intended.’ 

ra would, indeed ! Yet, we must have that 
faith. We ought to have that faith in Him, 
We should 
have it,—should we not ?—whatever ap- 
pearances might be, in an earthly friend of 
this description.’ 

““Ah! but we see and know 
friend.’ 

“* We ought to know, though we cannot see, 
that other friend.’ 

“* Ah! well—it is so, I dare say. But, oh, 
there are moments in life when the cruel blow 
is so real, and the consolation so illusory !’ 

“Seems so real—seems so illusory! Ah! 


such a 
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my dear young lady, have you drank so deep 
of the cup of sorrow? And have you not 
found the great, the only true reality, at the 
bottom ?’ 

“She had loosed her hold of my hand, and 
turned her head coldly away, as I uttered the 
last speech, 

“T asked her why she did so. 

“¢ Because you talk like all the rest. At 
ease yourselves, religious faith is an easy 
matter to you. It is easy to give these 


every-day religious consolations, when we| 


have nothing else to give. But they are things 
of a peculiar character. 
put them within itself, none upon earth can 
bestow them. They are only given of God; 


and it has not pleased Him to give them to| 


me. No,’ she went on, with much emotion. 
‘If there be light in darkness, it shines not 
for me. If out of the depths they call, and 
He listens, He has not listened to me. My 
prayers have been vain, and I have wearied 
myself with offering them. There was no 
help in them,’ 

“TI was grieved and shocked to hear her 
speak thus. I, however, ventured to urge my 
point a little further. 

“¢ But you did find help, somewhere ?’ 

“*Not such as I wanted; not health and 
strength to my poor darkened spirit.’ 

““And why? ‘ Because they sought it 
not in faith...’ 

“*Ah! faith ! but who can command this 
faith ?” 

“* Everybody.’ 

“<« Everybody ! 
darken our understandings so that we do not 
know him at all, it may be as you say. But 
if we know him—not to trust in him—that 
worst of faith must be our own fault.’ 

“She was silent, .nd seemed to sink into a 
reverie, which I would not disturb. At last 
she shook it off, and turning suddenly to me, 
said, ‘Clementina had got nearer this truth 
than I had, or have. Yes, that it was —that 
it must have been—which supported her in 
circumstances far worse than mine. She was 
patient, composed, resigned, and, in spite of 
her natural feebleness, showed a strength 
which I ever wanted. She endured better 


than I do, when she lay low as I do now, and | 


suffered worse, far worse. How was it?’ 

“* My strength is made perfect in weakness’ 
—Is not that said ?’ 

“ Again she fixed her eyes with a searching, 
earnest, expression upon mine. 

“* But, tell me,’ I continued, ‘how it fared 
with you? I fear badly.’ 

“Perhaps you are not aware, Madam, how 
much strength, both of body and spirit, it 
requires to make a governess.’ 

“*T think I am aware of it, in good mea- 
sure,’ 

“* There seems nothing very onerous in the 
task of teaching children during a certain 
number of hours every day, and living with 


If the soul does not | 


If it has pleased God to} 
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tried it alone know how irksome, how ex- 
hausting is the wearisome routine of ungrate- 
ful labour. My situation was tiresome enough. 
They were a family of high-spirited children, 
as wild as the hills in which they had ben 
bred, and whose greatest pleasure was to 
torment their young governess ; though I was 
rather excited than depressed by our frequent 
struggles for mastery. Then the mother, 
when she did interfere, was sensible and just; 
and she supported me when she thought me 
right, through everything. If she disapproved, 
too, I could be hot and unreasonable in my 
turn, and she gently told me of my fault in 
| private, so as never to impair my authority. 
|She was a wise and excellent woman. A 
good mother, and a true friend, even to her 
governess. But it was different with Clemen- 
tina. Shut up in London, with a family of 
_cold-hearted, proud children, already spoiled 
by the world, and never finding it possible to 
satisfy an exacting mother, do what she would, 
the task was soon too hard for her. The 
|more languid her health and spirits became, 
the feebler her voice, the paler her cheek, the 
greater was the dissatisfaction of the lady 
| whom she served. When the family doctor 
was at last called in, he pronounced her to 
be in so critical a state of health, that rest 
‘and change of air were indispensable. So 
she left, with fifteen pounds—a half-year’s 
salary. 

“¢ Consumption had set in when I saw her. 
What was to become of her? We knew of 
no such place as this, then. 

“¢ The lady whom I served was kind and con- 
siderate. When I came to her in tears, she 
bade me fly to my sister, and not return until 
I had settled her somewhere in comfort. But 
where was that to be? We had not a friend 
in the world except one. She had been our 
| under nursery-maid. She was now a baker’s 
| wife ; but she had always loved us. She had 
'such a heart! And she did not fail us now. 
| “She took my sister home, and insisted 
upon keeping her. We could not allow this 
to be done without offering what compensa- 
tion we could. My sister’s little purse was 
reserved for extraordinary expenses; and 
I contrived out of my own salary to pay 
a little weekly stipend to our good Matty. 
She would not have taken it; but she had 
a husband, and upon this point we were 
resolved,’ 





“Here she paused, and raising her head 
from her pillow, rested it upon her hand, and 
looked round the room with an expression of 
satisfaction which it gave me great pleasure to 


see. The little apartment was plainly fur- 
nished enough; but the walls were of a cheerful 
colour, and the whole furniture was scrupu- 
lously clean. The windows stood open, looking 
upon a space in which a few green trees were 
growing. The scene was more open, airy, and 
quiet than one can usually obtain in London. 





| them during the rest. But, those who have! The air came in fresh and pleasant ; the green 
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trees waved and bowed their heads lovingly 
and soothingly. 


“¢Tt is not until we are sick that we know 
the value, that we feel the necessity, of these 
things, she began again, ‘This I may ven- 
ture to say for us both. We had been cradled 
in luxury and elegancies, surrounded by every 
thing that the most lavish expenditure could 
bestow. We gave them all up without a 
sigh. So much unhappiness had attended 
this unblest profusion, that it seemed almost 
a relief—something like an emancipation— 
to have done with it, and be restored at 
once to simplicity and nature. Whilst our 
health and spirits lasted, we both of us took 
a pleasure in defying superfluity, in being 
easy and content upon a pallet bed, and w ith 
a crust of bread and a glass of water ; but, 
oh! when sickness comes—deadly sickness ! 
The fever, and the languor, and, above all, 
the frightful susceptibility to external in- 
fluences. When upon the hard bed you 
cannot sleep, though sleep is life to the 
exhausted frame. When the coarse food 
you cannot touch—though your body is sink- 
ing for want of nourishment—when the aching 
limbs get sore with the rugged unyieldingness 
of that on which they lie—when you languish, 
and sicken for fresh air, and are shut up in a 
little close room in some back street—when 
you want medicine and care, and can command 
no services at all—or of the lowest and most 
inefficient description—then—O then! we 
feel what it is to want—then we feel what it 
is to have such an asylum prepared for us as 
this. Poor thing! she was not so fortunate 
as I have been.’” 


Here, the broken man who had until now sat 
listening inwhat might almost becalled a sullen 
attention, suddenly lifted up his head, looked 
round the room where he sat, and through 
the large cheerful window upon the branches 
of the trees and the blue unclouded sky ; and, 
suddenly, even his heart seemed reached. 

He arose from his chair, he sat down again, 
he looked conscious, uneasy, abashed. It was 
so long since he had felt or expressed any 
grateful or amiable sentiment, that he was 
almost ashamed of what he now experienced, 
as if it had been a weakness. 

“Pray have the kindness to go on,” he said, 
at last. 


“Tt was some days before I learned much 
more of the history of my poor young invalid, 
but one day when I came to see her, I found 
a very respectable-looking wom: .n, though 
evidently not belonging to the higher class, 
sitting with her. She was a person whose 
appearance would have been almost repulsive 
from the deep injuries her face had received 
—burned when a child, I believe—if it had 
not been for the sense and goodness that per- 
vaded her expression. Her eyes were singu- 
larly intelligent, sweet, and kind, 
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“T found she was the wife of the baker— 
she, who had once been nursery-maid in your 
family. The only friend the poor young 
creature seemed to have left in the world, 
and the only person from whom she could 
bear, as it afterwards appeared, to receive an 
obligation. This excellent person it was, who 
advanced the guinea a-week, which the laws 
of the institution required should be contri- 
buted by a patient. 

“When she took her leave I followed her, 
to inquire further particulars about my 
patient. She then told me, that the sister 
had died about three years before, leaving a 
heavy debt to be discharged by the one 
remaining ; consisting of her funeral expenses, 
which were considerable, though everything 
was conducted with all the simplicity com- 
patible with decency ; and of the charges ot 
the medical man who had attended her: a 
low unprincipled person, who had sent in an 
enormous bill, which there were no means 
of checking, and which, nevertheless, the high- 
spirited sister resolved to pay. But the first 
thing she did, was to insure her own life for a 
certain sum, so as to guard against the 
burden under which she herself laboured, 
being in its turn imposed upon others. 

“*So, madam,’ said the good Mrs. Lacy, 
with simplicity, ‘ you must not think that the 
guinea a-week is anything more than an 
advance on our part—there will be money 
enough to repay us—or my dear Miss Ella 
would never, never have taken it. She would 
die in the street first, she has such a noble 
spirit of her own. She told me to provide for 
her sister’s debts,—she had made an arrange- 
ment with a publisher to be a regular contri- 
butor to a certain periodical_—she had like- 
wise produced a few rather popular novels. 
To effect this she had indeed laboured night 
and day,—the day with her pupils, half the 
night with her pen. She was strong, but 
human nature could not support this long ; 
and yet labour as she did, she proceeded 
slowly in clearing away the debt. I cannot 
quite account for that,’ said Mrs. Lacy, ‘she 
dressed plainly, she allowed herself in no 
expense, she made no savings, she paid the 
debt very slowly by small instalments, yet 
she worked herself into a decline. There 
seemed to be some hidden, insatiable call for 
ORES a a: 5 

If the lady who was recounting all this, had 
looked at her listener at that moment, she 
would have been moved, little as she liked 
him. A wild horror took possession of his 
countenance—his lips became livid—his cheek 
ghastly—he muttered a few inarticulate words 
between his teeth. But she was occupied 
with her own reflections, and noticed him not. 

“This could not go on for ever,” said the 
lady, presently. “She was obliged to throw 
up her situation ; soon afterw rards the possi- 
bility of writing left her ; and she was brought 
here, where I found her.” 

“And that it was—that it was, then!” 
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cried the wretched man. “O Ella! my child! 
—my child! J was living, in indolence and 
indifference, upon her hard-earned labours ! 
I was eating into her life! And when the 
supply ceased, I—I never knew what it was 
to have a heart !—I thought she was tired of 
ministering to her father’s wants, and I came 
to England to upbraid her !” 

“Tt was too late. She was gone where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the 
weary are at rest,” said the lady. 

“You need not—you need not—my heart 
is hard, but the dagger has pierced it at last, 
You need not drive in the steel: it has done 
its work,” he rather gasped than said. 

The lady felt that she had been too severe. 
His apparent insensibility had, it is true, 
irritated her almost beyond bearing, after all 
he had done, and after all that had been 
suffered for his sake. 

“Tam sorry if I gave you pain. 
to be sorry for you, not angry.” 

“Did she never mention me?” he asked, 
ina tone of agony. “And there was another, 
on whom her young heart doted, only too 
fondly. Did she never speak of either of us?” 

“She spoke of both.” 

“Tell me what she said.” 

The lady hesitated. 

“T pray tell me—I can bear it.” 

“T am afraid I have given you too much 
pain already. It is over now. Let it be 
over. Go home; and may God give you 
grace at the eleventh hour, and bring you 
and yours together again at last!” she said 
fervently, and the tears starting in her eyes. 

“T have no home but one; and to that 
I shall shortly go. But let me not depart 
tormented with a yearning desire to hear 
all. Tell me; Iask it of you as a favour. 
What was her state of mind as regarded her 
mother—her father—and her lover ?” 

“God gave her grace to find Him at last. | 
The darkness and the doubts that had dis- 
tressed her, gradually disappeared. That 
grace took possession of her heart which the 
world can neither give nor understand ; and 
all was hope and tranquillity at the last hour. 

“As she grew worse, her spirit became 
more and more composed. She told me so 
one day. Then she asked me whether I 
thought she could recover. 

“T was silent. | 

“She turned pale. Her lips moved, as she | 
said, ‘Do I understand your silence rightly 7’ 

“*T am afraid you do,’ 

“ She was silent herself for a short time ; 
then she said, 

“* And so young!’ 

“¢Tt is not for us to know the times and 
seasons which the Father hath kept in his 
own power,’ said I. 

“*But must I—must I die? I am not 
ashamed to own it,—I did so wish to live. 
Did you never hear that I had a father 
living?’ she asked in so low a voice, that it 
was almost a whisper. 


I ought 
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“< Yes,’ I answered. 

“«Then, you have heard his most unhappy 
history ?’ 

“ ¢ Most of it, I believe, I have.’ 

“<*He seems to you, I fear, a very—very 
erring man.’ 

“ T was silent. 

“¢ There is good in him still,’ she cried; 
‘believe it or not who may, there is good in 
him still.’ 

“ And now her tears began to flow fast, as 
she went on, 

“<The will of God be done! The will of 
God be done ! But ifit had been His pleasure, 
I hoped to have lived ; to have had that father 
home ; to have joined our two desolate hearts 
together ; to have brought him to the know- 
ledge of One whose yoke is easy, and whose 
burden is light. O, was that wish wrong, 
that it was not granted! O, my father! who 
shall seek you out now !’ 

“ ¢ Remember,’ I said, gently, ‘ we are in the 
hands of One, wiser and more merciful than 
ourselves. He would spare, surely, where 
we would spare, if it were good it should be 
so. If means would avail, He would provide 
the means. His work will not stand still 
because the instruments (as we regard things) 
seem taken away. Your death, dear girl, 
may do more for your father’s soul than your 
life could ever have done.’ ” 

And now, he bowed his head—humbly— 
and he covered his face with his hands, and 
the tears rained through his fingers. 

“Thus,” the lady went on, “I comforted 
her, as I could; and she died: with her last 
breath commending her father to the mercy 
of God. 

“ Her lover was dear—but not dearer than 
her father. She told me that history one day. 
How she had loved; how devotedly, how 
passionately. But that when her name was 
disgraced, she had resolved never to unite it 
with his. She had withdrawn herself ; she 
had done it in a way such as she believed 
would displease him. ‘I thought he would 
feel it less if he were angry,’ she said. ‘I 
often wished in my desolation J could feel 
angry. She told me his name; and I pro- 
mised to make inquiries. I had fortunately 
the opportunity. J had the pleasure to tell 
her, that he had made the greatest efforts to 
find her out, but in vain; that he had remained 
unmarried and constant to her memory ; that 
what had happened had given a new turn 
to his character. Habits of dissipation, which 
had been gradually acquiring power over him, 
had been entirely broken through. He had 
accepted an office in a distant colony, where 
he was leading a most useful and meritorious 
life. Never shall I forget the glow of joy 
that illuminated her face when I told 
her so. She looked already as if she had 
entered into the higher and more glorious 
existence! 

“¢T shall not see him again,’ said she; ‘ but 
you will write to him and tell him all. You 
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will say that I died true and blest, because he 
was what he was; and that I bade him a fond 
adieu, until we should meet again in a better 

world, For, O! we shall meet again; I have 
a testimony within, which will not deceive 
me !’ 

“ She then reverted to her father. 

“ « He will come back,’ she said ; ‘you will 
see that he will come back, and he will in- 
quire what is become of me—why his child | 
has forgotten him and is silent. It will be the 
silence and forgetfulness of the grave. Perhaps 
he will come back as he went ; his heart yet | 
unchanged ; defying and despairing. Tell him | 
not—be patient with him, good kind friend, 
for my sake. There is good i in him—good he | 
knows not of, himself; that nobody knows of, 
but his oes child, and the God who made | 
him—weak and erring ashe is. Tell him, he 
must no more be weak and err ing; tell him 
there is forgiveness for all who will return at 
last, but that forgiveness supposes newness 
of life. Tell him *y 

The sentence was unfinished by the lady, 
for he who listened fell prostrate on his face 
upon the floor. 

They raised him up; but his heart seemed 
broken. He neither moved nor spoke. 
Life, however, was not extinct; for in this 
condition he remained many days. 

They could not keep him where he was, 
for this benevolent institution was strictly 
devoted to women of the more refined orders. 
He was carried to a Hospital. There was 
nowhere else to carry him. 

Seven days he lay without speaking ; 
not absolutely senseless. 
him was at work. 
never wanted energy. His heart was ever 
strong for good or for bad. What passed 
within him, in those seven days, was between 
his soul and the Highest. He came out of 
his death-trance an altered creature. 

The once handsome, dashing, profane, 
luxurious Julian Winstanley, looked now a 
very old,old man. Quite grey, very thin, and 
stooping much. From that time, he continued | 
to earn his bread honestly, as an attendant 
in the very hospital where he had been 
recovered, He had a little room to himself, 
and it was filled with certain simple treasures, 
hallowed by his recollections, 

His patient and tender attendance upon 
the sick, his assiduous discharge of all his |< 
duties, was beyond praise. 

One day, a man who had risen to a very | 
high post in one of our colonies, came to 
visit him. The two were long together. When 
they parted, it was evident that both had 
wept much. 

The old man, after that, faded rapidly. 
One morning they found him dead in bed. 
His hands were ¢ lasped together, as if he had 
departed in the act of prayer. He lies buried 
in a neighbouring churchyard, under a simple 
mound of earth, such as covers the humblest 
and the poorest. 





| 
)Inaking ; 


but | 
The spirit within 
In his worst days he had | 


| boys 


}cans used to buy our nails, 


He had left behind him a scrap of paper, 
earnestly imploring that so it might be. §o 
it was. May God forgive us all! 


THE WONDERS OF NAILS AND 
SCREWS 

SEVENTY-FIVF years ago our fathers were 
told, by a man of high character whose testi- 
mony could not be coubted, that he had him- 
self seen several boys, under twenty years of 
age, each of whom could make two thou- 
sand three hundred nails in a day. This 
gentleman—Adam Smith—explained that, to 
produce so surprising a result, these boys 
must have passed their whole lives in nail- 
for that a smith, who had been 
pretty well accustomed to making nails but 


/not wholly devoted to it, could not ‘make more 
than from eight hundred to one thousand i in 
g 
a 


day; while a smith who could handle 
his tools cleverly but was unused to making 
nails, could not turn out more in a day 
than two or three hundred. The making 
of nails, Adam continues, is by no means a 
simple operation: he tells how the bellows 
have to be blown, and the fire mended, and 
the iron heated, and every part of the nail 
forged ; and how the tools have to be changed 
when the head comes to be shaped. Con- 
sidering all this, it seemed, in 1776 (when this 
account was published), a wonderful example 
of dexterity, that young people should be 
able, with due effort, to make two thousand 
three hundred nails in a day. 

That year seems not so very long ago: 1776 
was the date of the Aanidoin declaration of 
_independence: and we are fond of saying how 
extremely young a nation is that of the United 
States. It is the date of our compulsory per- 
mission to that young nation to take care of 
| itself, and to see what it could do by its own 
faculties, It has done a great many wonder- 
ful things ; and, among others, it has invented, 
and sent over to us, a machine by which 
can make more nails in a day than our 
readers would remember, if we were to set 
down the long row of figures. These Ameri- 
made in the way 
that Adam Smith describes. But in a few 
years, they found they had the iron and coal, 
and the heads and hands necessary for making 
steam-engines and nail-cutting machines—all 

at home: and instead of tz aking our nails, they 
have shown us how to make so many, th: at, if 
the same number were made in the old way, 
it would take half the nation to accomplish 
the work. 

We do not want all these nails ourselves. 
Of the smallest kind of nail (tacks), some are 
still made on the anvil; and those are pro- 
bably for home use. They must be regarded 
as a humble manufacture, remaining from old 
times, on account of the expense of the new 
machinery. The establishment we saw, the 
other day, at Birmingham, makes twenty tons 
of nails per week, of all sizes together ; thatis, 
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about four tons of the largest size commonly 
made—six inches long—and sixteen tons of 
other sizes, descending to the little tack which 
measures only three-sixteenths of an inch. 
No one can tell precisely how many are made 
in the kingdom, because there are numerous 
small manufacturers in the inland towns, 
whose sales are not ascertainable. But it is 
supposed that Birmingham alone may supply 
two hundred tons a week; and the whole 
kingdom, perhaps, five hundred tons. Now 
let the imagination follow this ;—let us think | 
of a handful of tacks, or the household box of 
nails, and follow these up to the pound, and 
the hundred-weight, and the twenty hundred- 
weights which make a ton, and think of five 
hundred of these tons, as a weekly supply ; 
and we shall be full of wonder as to what | 
becomes of such heaps of uncountable masses | 
of nails. 

The fact is, we send them very far over the 
world ; even to Australia, where they are} 
wanted in large quantities by the growing | 
people there, who are always building more 
and more houses, and edifices of other kinds 
We send vast quantities to the German ports, 
whence they spread over the interior of the} 
continent. Canada is too near the United | 
States to need any supply from us; and, 
indeed, there is nail-making going on -at 
Moutreal, which nearly satisfies the wants of 
that colony. 

The sheets of iron brought as material to the 
establishment which we saw at Birmingham | 
are six feet in length and two in width. These 
have to be cut into strips. The strips must 
not be cut the long way of the sheet, because 
that would bring the grain of the iron (for 
even iron has a grain) the wrong way for the 
nail, and a bad article would be produced, | 
as surely as the wrist-bands of a shirt would 
look ill, and soon wear out, if they were cut 
the wrong way of the linen. As the nails are 
cut across the strip of iron, the strip must be 
cut across the sheet. Thus, it is clear the! 
nails will be cut from the long way of the, 
sheet. 

As for the width of the strip, it must be 
somewhat more than the length of the nail, 
because the head must be allowed for. The 
longest nail that has been made in these 
machines is one of nine inches. A strip which 
is to make inch nails, must be an inch and 
one-eighth in width. It is a marvellous thing 
to see the cutting of these strips, which might | 
seem to be thin pasteboard, but for the noise 
they make in falling. The hidden steam- 
engine turns the wheels of the shearing- 
machine. The iron plate is held to it, the 
edge put into a grove, and off comes the strip, 
as quick as thought. It is, in fact, cut from 
end to end, and not struck off with one blow ; 
but the process is too rapid for the eye to 
follow—the machine making fifty revolutions 
in a minute. Thus, these iron ribbons are 
rained down at the rate of nearly one, every 
second of time. 





Now we have the strips. How many nails 
will each yield? The number that must be 
got is two hundred and forty small tacks, or, 
if of the six-inch size, one hundred and twenty ; 
the other sizes ranging between. It would 
be impossible to get this number, if one edge 
of the strip was to yield all the heads, and the 
other edge all the points. There would be 
much fewer nails, and a great waste of iron. 
The strip must be turned for the cutting of 
each nail, that the slope made by cutting the 
narrow part of the last, may serve for the 
broad edge of the next. This incessant turning 
of the strip is the one thing which the work- 
man has to do. His machine actually does all 
the rest, and without failure or pause. Before 
each machine stands a rest—a good deal like 
what soldiers used to carry in the days of 
matchlocks, to rest their pieces on. It is like 


|}a large two-pronged fork set on end, prongs 


uppermost, and moveable in its socket. Taking 
hold of his strip of cold iron with a pair of 
long pincers, very like tongs, the boy lodges 
it across this fork, and proceeds to feed the 
machine with the metal which itss rapidly to 
digest into nails. A most vigorous and 
certain process of digestion it is. There is a 
sharp steel tooth at what may be called the 
mouth of the machine, the ledge on which the 
strip is laid. The tooth doubles back, like 
the fang of a rattlesnake, and, in doing so, it 


‘allows a sharp blade to fall, and slice off a 


nail. While the boy is turning the strip, the 
severed bit drops into a groove, where a pair 
of nippers seizes it by the point, and another 
advances from behind to strike and hold the 
shank. The point and shank being thus 
formed and held fast, a hammer comes on, 
driven from the right hand, to form the head. 
The severe blow which forms the head, 
releases the point and shank, and the finished 
nail slides down an inclined plain into a trough 
below. This process of forming the nail goes 
on in the dark—in a space below the cutting 
apparatus—in the stomach to which the mouth 
has sent down the aliment. But never was 
such quick digestion known in any kind of 
stomach, for it is empty between the mouth- 
fuls. While the boy is turning his strip, and 
the blade is cutting it, the nail is dismissed 
from the groove—finished, head and point ; 
but only finished as to form. It has still to be 
annealed ;—that is, to be roasted, baked, stoned, 
—call it what you will. The nails are shovelled 
into square iron pans, with a chemical mix- 
ture, and thoroughly baked. When they 
come out, they are shaken in a sieve with 
sawdust ; when cool, they are weighed, and 
made up into parcels, or put into cases or 
sacks of “Dudley muslin ;” as the coarsest 
and strongest of packing-fabrics is ironically 
called, 

The premises used for this manufacture 
need not be large. The machinery occupies 
a very small space. A small Pembroke table 
fills more width than a single machine ; and 
the machmes may be placed as near together 

















as will merely leave room to pass. The steam- 
engine must be accommodated; and there 
must be an apartment or two for the repair 
or making of the machinery. The annealing, 
and cooling, and weighing, and packing can 
be done ina shed and yard. Adam Smith’s 
young acquaintances would have wanted the 
whole site of Birmingham—for their forges, 
to make as many nails as go forth from the 
premises we saw. So compact is the space 
required, that one man attends to four 
machines. He is called a “minder.” He 
engages a boy for each machine, and sees that 
it is properly fed. The “minder” is paid by 
the hundred-weight, for all sizes of nails, ex- 
cept tacks, which are paid by the thousand. 
It is calculated that one hundred-weight con- 
tains about fifty thousand nails of all sizes. 
If so, the quantity of nails formed in a year, 
in this one apartment, is no less than a thou- 
sand and forty millions! When we see the 
stroke given, which makes the head, we cannot 
but wonder where the nail will next be struck 
on the head ;—whether in some shed on the 
banks of the Danube, or in the cabin of some 
peasant on the bleak plains of Russia, or in 
some Indian bungalow, or in a cattle-fold on 
the grassy levels of Australia, or in some chalét 
on the Alps, or on the brink of some mine high 
up in the Andes, or under the palm-roof of 
some missionary chapel in the South Sea 
islands. As the nails are snipped off and 
fashioned, much faster than the nimblest 
fingers can snip paper, it is wonderful to think 
how they will be spread over the globe, 
nowhere meeting, sedlahie, with a single per- 
son who will think of where their heads were 
last struck ; unless one of them should be 
floated, in some piece of wreck, to the feet of 
some Robinson Crusoe, who will start at this 
trace of a man’s hand, and seem to hear once 
more the pant of the steam-engine, and all 
the sounds of busy toil, and the voices of 
men, for which his ear and his heart are 
thirsting. What would he not give to be 
a “minder” where that nail was made? 
—or the humblest helper on the premises, 
so that he might work among his fellow 
men ? 

The “minder” has it in his power to enjoy 
all the best things of life, if he so pleases. 
He easily earns from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
But, unfortunately, he reckons his wages by 
the week. If clergymen and others—who 
would be glad of his income—did so, they 
might make less of their small means than 
they do ; the weekly surplus being a constant 
temptation to spend. And too truly, too 
sadly, it is so with the “minder,” with an 
exception here and there. If he receives five 
pounds a week for months together, and pays 
away nearly, or quite half, to the four boys 
below him, keeping fifty shillings or more for 
himself ; and if the machinery has to stop for 
a few days, he is sure to borrow money of his 
employer. After years of constant employ- 
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ment and good health, if he fails sick, he has 
not a shilling beforehand. This story has 
been told before—often before—and it must 
be told again now—and often again—till the 
workman learns to accept that welfare from 
himself which he is too apt to expect from 
law or society, which can effectually help only 
those who help themselves. 

In a neighbouring manufactory, which 
would seem to require the strength of hard- 
handed men, we find women employed in the 
proportion of ten to one: and of that one 
portion, many are boys. The manufacture is 
that of screws ; steel, brass, copper, and a few 
of silver. From the smallest screws required 
for putting together the nicest philosophical 
instruments, to the heavy bolt-screws which 
sustain the wear and tear of mighty steam- 
engines, we find here specimens of all sorts 
and sizes. The forging must be done by 
men, of course: and here we find the anvil, 
and the glowing furnace (fed by the steam- 


engine), and see the great square heads of | 


bolt-screws beaten while at a white or red 
heat. 

The coils of wire, of different thicknesses, 
of which the screws are made, come from the 
wire-drawers. They have been made by 
drawing the heated iron through holes in 
hardened steel plates. The smaller kinds of 
wire are drawn, by a hard mechanical gripe, 
through smaller and smaller holes, till they 
become of the thickness required. Then the 
wire is brought to the screw manufactory ; 
and there we see it lying about in shining 
coils. One end of a coil is presented to a 
machine worked by boys or women ; when 
we see the end seized, and drawn for- 


ward, and snipped off the proper length, | 


the snip falling, hot, into a pan of saw- 
dust below. Women are pfeferred to boys 
for this work. Their attention is more 


steady, and they are more careful of their | 


own flesh and blood. Boys are apt to make 
mischief; and, if they look off their work, 
it is too likely that they may lose their 
finger-ends. It is in this department of the 
business that most of the accidents happen. 


It is more satisfactory to see the lads filing | 


the circular saws used in making the 


machinery, or in other processes where they | 
have not to deal with such inexorable | 
powers as those which cut or stamp the 


metal, 
The heads of the bits of steel are next 


stamped by machinery, and delivered over to | 
There is | 
nice fingering required here; and, to do it, | 
we see rows of women, who earn from five | 


women to have the heads polished. 


to twelve shillings per week, each attending 
a machine of her own. She presents the head 
of the screw to a vice, which seizes it and 
carries it to a flying wheel, which smooths 
and polishes it; and it comes out in an 
instant, brightened with that radiating polish 
which we observe in the head of a finished 
screw. All the while, a yellowish ugly 
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liquid is dropping upon the metal, and 
upon the work-woman’s fingers, from a can 
above. It is a mixture of soapsuds and 
oil, which dribbles from a spout, and keeps 
the metal from becoming too hot for the 
touch. 

We have now the shank of the screw, and 
its neat polished head : but there is no slit in 
the head wherein to insert the screw-driver ; 
and the shank is plain and blunt. The next 
thing is to “nick” the head. This part of 
the business used to be done by working the 
“nicking” machine with treadles. By the 
modern method, a barrel—somewhat like that 
of a barrel-organ, but pierced with holes, in- 
stead of being stuck over with upright bits of 
wire—revolves slowly, so that évery row of 
|| holes is brought under the line of a cleaver, 
|| which descends to make the cleft across the 
| heads of the screws in a row beneath. It is 
| the business of the steam-engine to turn the 
| barrel, and send down the cleaver: it is that 
| of the women to stick the screws into the 
| holes in the barrel,—as they would put pins 
| in rows into a pincushion. They do this with 
| quickness and dexterity, as the empty holes 
come up; and the notched screws fall 
out by their own weight, on the other side, 
| as it descends with the revolution of the 
barrel. 
| — This is all very well, as far as it goes: but 
| the shank is still plain and blunt, and per- 
fectly useless. The grand operation of 
“worming” remains. This also is women’s 
work ; and we may see one hundred and 
twenty women at a time busy about it. 
soapsuds and oil are still dropping upon their 
fingers and their work; and the job looks 
anything but a tidy one, while we regard the 
process alone. But it is different when we 
stand aside, and survey the room. Then we 
see that these six score women are neatly 
dressed ; hair smooth, or cap clean—hand- 
kerchief or little shaw] nicely crossed over, 
and fastened behind ; faces healthy, and 
countenances cheerful. These women are 
paid by piecework ; and they can easily earn 
ten shillings per week. Their business still is 
to feed the machinery—to present the heads 
of the screws to a vice which seizes them, 
and carries them forward—then back again, 
and again forward—as often as is necessary 
to have the worming made deep enough. As 
the shank is pressed, in its passage forward, 
against the cutter which grooves out the steel 
between the “thread,”—which, in other words, 
“worms ” it,—the filings curl away and dro 
off, like so much wood, or rasped cheese-rind. 
It is wonderful to see this rasping of steel. 
But we were informed that there will be some- 
thing hereafter more curious still to be seen. 
On these premises, there is at work now some 
machinery which is shut up from prying eyes, 
by which the shank is picked up, wormed, 
and dropped, without being touched by 
| human hands; and strange it must be to see 
| the screw, not a quarter of an inch long, 
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picked up by a metallic gripe, and the largest 
—massive and heavy as they are—carried 
onward, again, and again, and again, as the 
depth of their worming requires. 

After this comes the cooking in sawdust ; 
and the drying and bolting (as a Miller would 
say) of the finished screws in sieves ; and the 
counting, and the packing. They are counted 
by weight, of course. The packing is a pretty 
affair. <A shite Goguel woman throws 
down half-a-dozen or more screws, according 
to size, on a square paper, the heads lying 
all one way; and then the same number, 
with the heads lying the other way, and 
the shanks falling between the first. Then 
the same number are laid across ; and so the 
pile is built up into a square, which is kept 
compact by the wall of round heads on all the 
four sides, The paper is folded over, and 
the square packet is passed to a neighbour, 
to be tied up. With a dexterous twist of the 
string she fastens on a specimen screw, ties 
the knot, and passes on the packet—to be 
sent to Germany, or almost anywhere in the 
world where men are screwing anything 
together — always excepting the United 
States. Very few are sent there; for, as 
we were again told here, America rivals us, 
or, as would be said across the Atlantic, 
“ America flogs the world” in screw-making. 
There are eight houses in Birmingham em- 
ployed in this manufacture : and this was alk 
we could learn of the amount of production. 
No one seems to know how many are made 
in England ; for no one call tell what pro- 
portion the produce of the little manufactories 
bears to these larger ones. 

Seeing whole bins full of steel filings, and 
copper, and brass, we inquired what became 
of them. They are sold; the steel being 
worth little, and the brass much. The brass 
comes in at the cost of ninepence per pound ; 
and the refuse goes out, as filings, at fivepence 
per pound. After the noise and dirt of the 
earlier processes—the oily wheels, the greasy 
candles in dark places, the smutty forge, and 
the yellow dropping from the cans, there is 
something pleasant in the aspect of the last 
stages ;—the barrels of shining brass filings ; 
the quiet light room where two or three neat 
women are fingering polished screws, sur- 
rounded by drab and brown paper, while 
behind them are compartments completely 
covering the wall, filled with their square 
drab packets. 

As we turned away from the hundreds of 
women thus respectably earning their bread, 
we could but hope that they would look to it 
that there was no screw loose in their house- 
hold ways, that the machinery of their daily 
life might work as truly and effectually as 
that dead mechanism which is revolving under 
their care, for so many hours of every day. 
It is much to see dead mechanism producing 
strength and convenience, in a flow as constant 
as that of the stream from the cavern in the 
rock: but it is much more to see vital comfort 
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and beauty issuing from an intelligent daily 

industry, which works on behalf, not of vanity 

and wasteful pleasure, but of home. 
WANTED, AN ORGANIST! 

Tne church organ had, for years, been the 
great musical anxiety of the parochial district | 
of Twirlington. It was a “Father Smith ;”| 
haa seen its best days ; and, to use the idiom of | 
Captain O'Sullivan, bothered the organist 
entirely. If he played on the full organ, 
people complained that the shrill sesquialtra 
drowned their voices. If he played on the 
diapasons, or the choir organ, people could 
hear nothing, and could not follow the tune. 
If he used the swell, it jerked the people into 
the middle of the next verse. One half the 
congregation said the organ wanted power ; 
the other half thought it too loud. The first 
half thought there was too much music in 
the service ; the second half declared that the | 
Litany and responses ought to be chanted, as 
at St. Bell’s Church, Oxford Place, Cam-| 
bridge Street. The only matter they agreed | 
in, was in worrying the organist, and in deter- 
mining not to spend a shilling on the organ 
to make it better. 

After some seven or eight years of badger- | 
ing, the organist gave up his situation, very 
much impaired in health, and reduced in 
spirits to a state of chronic melancholia. 
The vicar had contrived to get the parish | 
into debt, for certain repairs and alterations | 
of the church by a contract, the terms of 
which few of the rate-payers understood ; 
and, having made a sort of composition | 
with a wealthy tallow-chandler for the settle- 
ment of the contract, the tallow-chandler’s 
daughter was quietly inducted into the vacant 
situation. Nobody understood anything about 
the reasons for the choice, except that Miss 
Kidd was an indifferent pianist, and that her 
father was a sort of bill-discounter, and had a 
great deal of property, together with six votes 
in all parochial elections. Although the vicar’s 
“set” were satisfied, people of taste became 
angry. 





Matters, however, went on as usual. The 
vicar, the Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle 
preached as heavily, and spent the same 
number of months in the country, as of old. 
The new organist’s style was execrable, and 
her touch unsteady. She took a long time to 
forget that an organ was not a stringed instru- 
ment; and, instead of holding down the keys 
to sustain the sounds of the longer notes, 
brought out the fine old psalm tunes in short 
puffs of the most aggravating staccato. To in- 
crease the tortures of the Twirlington amateurs, 
Miss Kidd’s brothers, sisters, and intimate 
friends, got up such a powerful choir, that 
while it. advantageously drowned the organ, 
it bawled down the voices of the congregation. 
The service itself was neither cathedral. nor 
parochial; but a.clumsy medley of both. One 
set of psalms were chanted, and others read, 
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without even a rubrical reason for the distine- 
tion. The choir, destitute alike of taste or 
training, sang the penitential and thanks- 
giving psalms with the same deafening, but 
unsteady, vigour. The whole performance, 
vocal and instrumental, seemed to consist of 
a series of jerks, which made people: tremble 
for the organ case and the organ gallery. One 
beautiful feature throughout, was the com- 
pact uniformity of the whole service ; for no 
one could detect the slightest variation in 
the import of the words, or in the character of 
the melodies. 

The Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle cared 
very little about things in general, and still 
less about music. He hated the pedal pipes 
at St. Doncaster cathedral, because they 
burred over his head while he dozed through 
the afternoon cathedral prayers ; and he had 
an indistinct notion of the musical profession 
as being made up respectively of organists, of 
people who gave lessons, and of theatrical 
performers. Fog, the junior churchwarden, 
made a bother now and then, but he was 
afraid of the vicar; and Stegg, the senior, 
or vicar’s churchwarden, never said anything 
but what the vicar said about anything. 

Just about this time, the Reverend Epitaph 
Bronze threw the neighbouring parish of 
Foxglove-upon-Willows into a fearful turmoil, 
by suddenly turning to the East, cutting down 
his ample shirt collar to the even dimensions 
of a hoop, and opening an extensive account 
for wax candles with Mr. Kidd, senior. People 
began to draw invidious comparisons ; and, it 
was soon currently reported that the Kidd 
family supplied both parishes with candles, 
and that their hearts turned towards Rome, 
Miss Kidd’s supposed religion gave more 
offence than her bad playing ; and the vicar 
stood attainted with the charge of bringing 
in a Roman Catholic organist, to serve matters 
of private convenience. 

But the Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle 
was not easily put out of his way. He evaded 
the pertinent questions of influential indi- 
viduals, and took care never to listen to those 
of the mediocracy. As to interfering with the 
organ, “he could not think of putting the 
parish to any expense.” 

At length, fortunately for the Twirlington 
parish, the Bishop of Smithering rewarded 
the Reverend Prebend Shuckscuttle for having 
a great deal of money, by giving him a great 
deal more, in the rich living of Duggentield 
West. A. successor was appointed imme- 
diately. This gentleman was an active and 
pleasant sort of man, liked things properly 
done, and began to remedy much of his 
predecessor's mismanagement. Miss Kidd 
troubled him) sadly. He could not get rid 
of her, because the appointment was under- 
stood to be permanent; although a nominal 
re-election was kept up.every Easter Monday. 
He was, moreover, too much. the gentleman 
to interfere with a female under any circum- 
stances. He, however, quietly cashiered the 
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choir, and compelled Miss Kidd to content | 
herself with the charity children. 

But the Kidd family were bent upon sing- 
ing somewhere ; and, not content with appear- 
ing in the chorus of the Royal Society of| 
Cecilian Amateurs, they transferred their vocal | 
strength to an unmitigated and undisguised 
Roman Catholic chapel in the neighbour- 
hood, and with which the patriarch of the} 
Kidds had recently made a most advanta-| 
geous contract for wax lights. Miss Kidd 
suddenly discovered that she had been guilty 
of great moral impropriety in leading the 
psalmody of a Protestant Church, while her 
heart was in Rome; and, to quiet the pangs 
of a smitten conscience, she “ went over ”— 
but didn’t return one penny of thé Protestant 
salary she had been receiving. 

Mr. Twirk, the musical authority of Twirl- 
ington, had just returned from the Continent, 
bringing with him several scores of Corelli, 
most beautifully transcribed by an Italian 
maestro, two violins of fabulous ages, and a 
plan and programme of the contents of about 
half the continental organ-cases. Being per- 
sonally acquainted with the new vicar, the 
state of the church organ attracted his atten- 
tio at once. A subscription was gradually 
opened. Meanwhile a violent dispute arose 
respecting the person to be elected to the} 
situation vacated by the secession of Miss 
Kidd, Several candidates appeared, but three 
only had a chance of success. 

Mr. Nicolas Newborn was the “ favourite ” 
with the evangelical ladies. He brought 
great recommendations for piety from two 
Dissenting preachers and one Church of 
England clergyman; but his musical testi- 
monials were mostly from unknown members 
of the profession. 

Mr. Thomas Brogue was a clumsy, thick- 
set, ill-dressed man, whose chief recommenda- 
tion appeared to be that he really did not want 
the situation. Good living, and the lazy ease 
enjoyed from a little private property, and 
in his office of secretary to the Twirlington 
Literary Institution, had produced an amount 
of gout which rendered him incapable of 
performing, except occasionally, at the church 
at which he was already engaged. His play- 
ing was of the heavy style, but without much 
dignity. He never touched the pedals, by 
reason of the gout; but groaned away upon 
the lower manual, till the melody was con- 
fused in his indistinct grovellings for correct 
basses ; which he seldom found. His perform- 
ances, in short, were'a musical edition of his 
personal appearance—heavy and confused, 

The third popular candidate was an “ har- 
monious blacksmith.” He was a quiet, sober, 
honest man, and made a fair living by shoe- 
ing horses, and other farrier’s work. Few 
people disliked him; and he was. known to 
possess an excellent ear for music. But his 
education was totally insufficient for the situ- 
ation, He could play a mild extemporaneous 
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voluntary with taste and some finish ; and he 
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combined the stops neatly. But of the Church 
services he knew little, and was not a safe 
“timist.” He was largely a favourite with 
the plebeian portion of the community. 

Canvassing, questioning, promising, dey 
clining, equivocating, “ seeing about it,” con- 
sidering, persuading, regretting having pro- 
mised—and all the other forms and ceremonies 
connected with election matters, were going 
on most actively, Plenty of spleen, endless ill- 
nature, invidious comparisons, personal allu- 
sions, and indirect sarcasms, were distributed 
with copious freedom in the parochial district 
of Twirlington.. The vicar was tired of the 
matter, and, foreseeing that there was little 
chance of getting a good player, declined in- 
terfering. Mr. Twirk was in agonies. 

Suddenly, circulars appeared, announcing 
that Mr. Sebastian Bach Schulze, sub:organist 
to St. Doncaster, intended contesting the 
election. He was a pleasant man of thirty, 
and seemed master of every instrument he 
touched. His popularity began to be great 
among the musical portion of the congre- 
gation. Twirl took him by the hand ener- 
getically, and introduced him to all the musical 
parties in the parish. The new candidate 
began to shake the confidence of the respective 
patrons in the other three. The system of 
“trial” determined on was as follows :—Each 
candidate was to perform the service for a 
Sunday, and they were then to play against one 
another on a certain day. After this, there 
was to be a fortnight’s canvass, and then the 
“tug of war.” 

Sunday, and Sunday, and Sunday con- 
firmed the now rising impression respecting 
the inefficiency of the three previous candidates, 
and people began to be anxious for the new 
candidate’s performance. On that auspicious 
occasion, Mr. Twirk accompanied Schulze 
into the loft, and offered to manage the stops 
for him. But Mr. Sebastian Bach Schulze 
knew his business too well for that. 

In the Twirlington, as in most of Father 
Smith’s organs, the diapasons and octave 
stops were clear, rich, and melodious ; and 
the swell, which was of later addition, was 
—when properly managed—tolerably good. 
Want of bass was the grand mischief, and 
a single octave of pedal-pipes to ae, ill com- 
pensated for the unevenness of a manual 
bass in short octaves, running in the follow- 
ing whimsical rotation, eg, cc, cc sharp, 
tuned to AA, DD, and so on, The easy manner 
in which Schulze sate at the instrument, con- 
trasted with the paroxysmatic jerks of the 
previous performers, would have satisfied any 
one that he was a master. Firm, marked, 
and distinct ; faultless in time, mellow, and 
subdued in tone, his playing was at once 
artistic and church-like. His concluding 
voluntary developed powers that no one had 
believed could be elicited from the old, abused 
Twirlington organ. All the other players 
had cried out against the instrument, and 
made it bear the blame of their incompetency, 
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Mr. Schulze said very little, but sketched out 
a plan of improvement. 

The people of good taste or impartiality 
had made up their minds to vote for the new 
candidate. But there were too many opinions 
in Twirlington, to allow merit to have an 
undivided influence. In the first place, a 
great number of ee resolved to vote for 
Mr. Nicolas Newborn, because he was “a 
young man just beginning the world.” A 
= number did not seruple to designate 

Nicolas Newborn with the strong expres- 
sion that he was a “sanctified hambug,” and 
declared their resolution to vote for Mr. 
Thomas Brogue, because “ they cared nothing 
about music, ‘and had known him a long time.” 
The farrier’s large family was a prepossessing 
reason for the pate onage of mothers ; and, the 
sympathy in his favour was inereased by his 
honest confession of the greater ability of the 
new candidate. Another set of persons re- 
solved not to vote at all, to avoid giving 
offence, and another set voted for the old can- 
didates, because they “didn’t want the church 
turned into an Opera House.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Twirk had secured for his 
friend all the musical interest in Twirlington ; 
in spite of a report, that if Mr. Schulze got the 
situation, the parish would be plunged into 
debt and bankruptcy to build a new organ. 
Another report was, that he was a German 
Roman Catholic ; another, that he was a Cal- 
vinist ; another, that he was going to be 
married to a public concert-singer ; another, 
that he knew the Reverend E itaph Bronze, 
and that he was going to introduce Gregorian 
chants, and Puseyism in general. Fortu- 
nately, however, it came out ‘that Mr. Nicolas 
Newborn had twice been in the county 
gaol at Slocumb-upon-Thames, for debt ; 
and that his piety was a novelty, only 
dating from the recent epoch when he gave 
up skittles, This changed the old maids and 
Evangelical party, and brought a wonderful 
accession of strength to the ‘collecting forces 
of Mr. Sebastian Bach Schulze. 

At length the election-day came. The 
Brogue party made a last effort by calling 
upon the Twirlingtonians to oppose foreigners 
and Puseyism,—a v call which gave much enter- 
tainment to its object and his ¢ adherents. De- 
spite the hand-bills, squibs, reports, mis-state- 
ments of the poll, and other electioneering 

manceuvres, Mr. Sebastian Bach Schulze found 
himself successful. The farrier shook him by 
the hand, congratulated him with honest sin- 
cerity, and went home, a little disappointed, 
perhaps, but without a shade of ill-feeling. 

A few weeks after, a vestry was called 
to determine on the steps to be taken for 
the repairs of the organ. Hawks, the 

upholsterer, declaimed against any such pro- 
ceeding, because “the music cost too much 
already.” Shotts, the haberdasher, was for 
voting fifty pounds, when Mr. Twirk quietly 
announced. that upwards of three hundred 
pounds had been subscribed by private ee ties, 
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and that nothing but voluntary offerings 
were required. Grambling and opposition 
were silenced, and the malcontents relapsed 
into whispers of Popery, Puseyism, Papistry, 
Jesuitism, and the Seven Hills. 

At last, despite all opposition, “a grand 
performance on the organ, re- saan for 
Twirlington parish church,” was announced 
by Messrs. Green and Smith, and a large 
party of amateurs and idlers were assembled 
at their workshops, on the rough seats “run 
up” for their accommodation. Mr. Schulze 
gave a performance that showed not only the 
player, but the organ. Confining himself 
wholly to sacred music, he displayed, alter- 
nately the sweetness of the portions preserved 
from the old organ, and the power and 
scientific appliances of the modernized ones. 
People wondered when they heard the mellow 
old diapason pipes blending with the ponderous 
tones of the new pedal organ. They were 
surprised to find, that although the power 
was tripled, nothing seemed noisy. In a word, 
whilst a large portion of the organ was of 
some two hundred years’ standing, the super- 
structure grafted on the old ~ foundation, 
seemed to have always stood there. Despite 
the number of couplet-stops, the pedals yielded 
easily to pressure, and spoke simultaneously 
with the touch, The pneumatic lever pre- 
vented the jerking and wavering of the wind in 
the pipes, and lightened the touch of the keys. 

The Twirlington organ met with equal 
favour when it once more appeared in the 
old gallery. Although it contained nearly 
double its former number of stops, no one 
complained of the noise ; and although it was 
susceptible of every variety of change, no one 
complained that they could not follow its 
changes with the voice. But this was owing 
to the or ganist. Strict in making the instru- 
ment subservient to the voice, he made use 
of the fancy stops sparingly, and then made 
them serve to give the key-note; for which 
their purity and distinctness admirably quali- 
fied them. Nor did he make the perfect con- 
struction of the instrument an excuse for per- 
plexing feats of skill. A quiet, regulated 
dignity ; a judicious blending, not a violent 
contrast, of light and shade, was the prevailing 
feature of his playing, and the calm soberness 
of his style was only equalled by the quiet- 
ness with which he occupied his seat. The 
musical services were infinitely improved 
without any one being bothered with out-of- 
the-way changes. The Br ogue party felt that 
they had only placarded their i ignorance, and 
kept silent in the vestry on subsequent Easter 
Mondays, when the reappointment of the 
organist was mooted, 

The “harmonious blacksmith” often gets a 
quiet practice on the grand organ, by the 
sociabie permission of Mr. Schulze, and often 
expresses his delight that the best player was 
chosen. Mr. Twirk is one of Schulze’s best 
pupils, and is a greater musical lion thap 
ever, 
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